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The Delusion About Prices. 


The subject of prices occupies the pivotal position in 
economic science and is really the core of industrial states- 
manship. ll public policies affecting wages, rent, inter- 
est, profits, land, silver, tariffs, revenue, taxes, corporations 
and so-called monopolies have their tap root in the question 
of prices, because it is through the medium of prices that 
all economic distribution of wealth takes place. 

Nearly two hundred years ago (about 1698) Gregory 
King formulated a theory that prices are governed by 
supply and demand, the price rising or falling in a defi- 
nite ratio to the shortage or excess of supply. Despite the 
exposures of this doctrine by modern economists, most 
popular writers and speakers still cling to it as the veritable 
law of prices. Reliance upon this theory is especially con- 
spicuous just now in the tariff discussion, as it was recently 
‘in the debates on silver. 

Those in favor of free trade argue that wage laborers 
are not benefited by protection, because wages are gov- 
erned by supply and demand of laborers. They also assure 
farmers that protection affords no benefit to them, because 
the price of wheat is determined in Liverpool by supply 
and demand. They therefore conclude, with a good deal 
of assurance, that since through the law of supply and 
demand laborers get free-trade wages and farmers free- 
trade prices, all benefits of protection go to manufacturers 
and capitalists in monopoly prices which are shielded from 
the operation of the law of supply and demand by tariffs. 
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Hence it is not surprising that Hon. Bourke Cockran 
was so dumfounded in Congress, January 15, when in- 
formed by the Hon. Thomas B. Reed that the theory of 
supply and demand is an exploded back number in eco- 
nomic science. After recovering from the surprise of Mr. 
Reed’s announcement, Mr. Cockran said: ‘‘I had never 
supposed that the value of any material or element of 
wealth depended upon any other law than that of supply 
anddemand. . . . Iam willing to leave this dispute 
on the issue which he has framed. If the laws of supply 
and demand do not control the price of labor, then you 
gentlemen of the minority are right. Ifthe laws of supply 
and demand do control the price of labor, then, according 
to your own statement, we are right.” So sure was Cockran 
that wages and prices are determined by supply and demand, 
that he was willing to risk the virtue of all his oratory and 
that of the whole free-trade party regarding wages and 
prices, and also the fate of the Wilson bill and the future 
of the administration party, upon the economic validity of 
the supply and demand doctrine. 

A peculiar feature of this theory is that it was drawn 
exclusively from a study of agricultural prices. On the 
assumption that what is true of the price of one product is 
true of all, subsequent writers have transferred the Gregory 
King formula of farm prices to all prices, in much the same 
way as many people erroneously assume that because & 
duty on raw sugar or silk would increase the price to the 
full amount of the duty, the same will be true of all other 
products. Thus Thorold Rogers, while admitting that 
‘* King applies it to the harvest only,” without any expla- 
nation, declares it to be a law of prices ‘‘ applicable to all 
values whatever;” and Mill says, ‘‘ Finally, there are com- 
modities of which . . . the value never depends upon 
anything but demand and supply. This is the case in 
particular with the commodity of labor.” This method 


1 Economic Interpretation of History, p. 55. 
2 Principles of Political Economy, Vol. 2, p. 554. 
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has been largely followed by American writers who have 
adopted this early English formula bodily; for instance, 
Perry says, ‘‘ The value of labor, the value of commodities 
and the value of claims are each controlled by the grand 
law of demand and supply.”* The same is true of our 
great quasi-economic and political journals. The New 
York Journal of Commerce, Bradstreet’s, the New York 
Tribune, and the New York Suz have recently had promi- 
nent editorials discussing price from this point of view, all 
drawing their illustrations from farm products. The New 
York Sux of January 2d had an elaborate article by Mr. C. 
Wood Davis, seriously insisting that prices are governed 
by the law of demand and supply, ‘‘ being in close accord 
with that law of prices produced by Gregory King in 1608, 
his axiom being that an advance in price was in a definite 
ratio to the defect in the supply.”” Mr. Davis also takes 
agricultural products, limiting himself to beef and corn. 

Here we have a striking illustration of the power 
of tradition and authority over modern and presumably 
original thinking. ‘There was some excuse for Gregory 
King confining his investigations of price phenomena to 
agricultural products, but there has been no such excuse 
for any writer either here or in Europe since 1840. If the 
ratio between demand and supply is really the economic 
law of prices, then it must be applicable to the prices of 
manufactured articles and labor as well as of farm products. 
Before we are justified in accepting a theory as the law of 
prices, we are bound to ask, first, ‘‘ Does it accord with the 
facts?”’ and second, ‘‘ Does it explain the facts?”’ 

Now, in the case of agricultural and garden products, 
there is sometimes, not always, a seeming similarity 
between the movement of prices and the supply and 
demand of the products; that is to say, an abundant crop 
will be usually followed by a fall in the price, and vice 
versa. But is this true of prices in general and of wages? 
If it is not, we must seek some other explanation of the 
movément of agricultural prices. 


1 Political Economy, p. 211. 
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Take the case of wages. It isnot, and never was, true 
of the price of labor. There is not a single country in 
Christendom in which, during the greater part of this cen- 
tury, the supply of labor has not been in excess of the 
demand. This is demonstrated by the ever-present army 
of able-bodied paupers and unemployed. Despite the fact 
that in all the large cities of this and other countries there 
is constantly a considerable number of unemployed, there 
has been an almost steady rise of wages, both real and 
nominal, during the century and particularly since 1850. 
If the supply and demand theory were correct, this could 
not have occurred, but wages would have been depressed 
during the period. 

If we consider the price of manufactured products, we 
find that the movement has been very different from that 
in agriculture. During the last century, and particularly 
the last fifty years, the prices of manufactured products 
have steadily fallen, though not all to the same extent. 
Since 1830 the price of cotton cloth has fallen about 75 per 
cent, steel rails 85 per cent, petroleum nearly 80 per 
cent, transportation over 50 per cent, telegraphy 70 per 
cent, clothes, furniture, hardware, jewelry and other 
manufactured products in varying degrees, while the 
prices of agricultural products, with a few exceptions, have 
increased. Why is there this disparity in the movement 
of prices of manufactured and agricultural products? It 
cannot possibly be due to the difference in the relative 
supply and demand in the classes of products. For 
instance, in the cases of petroleum, telegraphy, sugar and 
transportation the great complaint is that these lines of 
industry are in the hands of monopolies, while of farm 
products it is complained that the competition is too severe 
for farmers to make any profits, and yet the price of pro- 
ducts under monopolies has fallen, the price of those under 
greatest competition has risen. As a matter of fact the 
demand and supply of cotton cloth, furniture, telegraphy, 
petroleum, sugar and all other lines of manufactured pro- 
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ducts have been as closely adjusted as have the demand 
and supply of agricultural products. 

Of course, everybody who stops a moment to reflect 
knows that the fall in the price of transportation and cot- 
ton cloth is not due to any change in the ratio of supply 
and demand, but to the use of improved methods of pro- 
duction. It is the use of steam and the factory system, 
with their multitude of economizing devices, that has 
lowered the cost, and with the diminished cost the price 
has fallen. This infinite variation in the movement of 
prices of different articles can no more be explained by the 
ratio of supply and demand than by the rising and falling 
of the thermometer. The ratio between the supply and 
demand is similarly maintained in all well-established in- 
dustries by the very self-interest of those who furnish the 
supply, and yet we find that the permanent movement of 
prices differs with almost every different article. 

The real force in this price movement is not the ratio 
of the demand and supply but the cost of production; that 
is to say, that the price of any given article tends to equal 
the cost of continuous production of the most expensive 
part of the supply in that market. Now, it is because 
economizing devices which reduce the cost of production 
are not used to an equal extent in the production of all 
commodities, that the fall in price is not uniform. In 
other words, the permanent fall in prices is everywhere 
proportionate to the fall in the cost of production per unit 
of product; hence the price of one article is reduced 80 
per cent, another 60 per cent, another 30 per cent, and 
another 10 per cent, while the ratio of supply and demand 
of all is substantially the same. 

All this is just as true of agricultural prices, which 
have not fallen, as of manufacturing prices, which have. 
For example, in 1800 the average price of beef was $.047 
per pound, in 1883 it was $.142 per pound, an increase of 
202 per cent. Mutton, $.056 per pound in 1800, and $.153 
in 1883, an increase of 173 per cent. Butter was $.185 
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per pound in 1800 and $.325 in 1883, an increase of 75 per 
cent, while sugar in 1800 was $.187 per pound and only 
$.094 in 1883, a reduction of 50 percent, and it is still 
lower now. No one acquainted with price phenomena will 
seriously pretend that the rise of over 200 per cent in the 
price of beef, 173 per cent in the price of mutton and 75 
per cent in the price of butter is due toa permanent under- 
supply of beef, mutton and butter during this period; and 
that the fall of 50 per cent in the price of sugar is due to 
an over-supply. 

Of course, the rise in the price of beef, mutton and 
butter is due to the fact that the cost of labor and other 
conditions surrounding the production of beef, mutton and 
butter has increased, and very little machinery, which re- 
duces the cost of production, is employed in the production 
of these things. Although sugar is an agricultural product, 
its price has fallen over 50 percent; but this is because in 
the process of sugar refining immense labor-saving ma- 
chinery is used and so the cost of production ,has been 
diminished. 

While agricultural prices in general have not perma- 
nently fallen, but on the whole rather risen, there have 
been great fluctuations in the prices of farm products from 
year to year. This is easily explained on the same prin- 
ciple, as every farmer knows large crops for a given year 
lower the cost of production per unit. The total cost of a 
large crop being but slightly greater than the total cost of 
a small crop, every added bushel per acre of yield is a 
diminished cost of production per bushel. It is then true 
that from year to year the increased or diminished supply 
will give a fall or rise in the price, because such increase 
or diminution brings with it a reduction or an increase 
in the cost of production, but if the increased production 
came by increased acreage with a similar yield per acre, 
then the price would not fall in the same way. But the 
fact is that increase of acreage, like increase of factories, is 
usually undertaken only in response to increased demand 
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for the product; while increased or diminished yield per 
acre may depend entirely upon the season, and if it lessens 
the crop, it increases the cost and raises the price, and 
conversely, if it increases the crop, it diminishes the cost 
and reduces the price. 

In order to give the supply and demand theory a more 
scientific flavor, it will be remembered that Mr. C. Wood 
Davis, in the elaborate article referred to, sets up the claim 
that the price varies inversely to the ratio of the demand 
per capita and the supply. If this formula is correct, the 
fact that beef is over 200 per cent, mutton 173 per cent 
and butter 75 percent higher than they were in 1800 shows 
that we are producing about 75 per cent less beef per capita, 
about 50 per cent less mutton and 25 to 30 percent less 
butter per capita than we did in 1800, all of which is just 
the reverse of the facts. That the per capita production 
of all these commodities has vastly increased during the 
century is too well known to need proving, but to prove 
the working of this law, Mr. Davis furnishes a table giving 
the production and price of corn, showing the aggregate 
annual production, price per bushel and product per capita. 

This table shows that from 1870 to 1874 the average prod- 
uct of corn per capita was 24.4 bushels; the price was $.453 
per bushel. In 1873 it was 22.4 bushels per capita and the 
price was $.422 per bushel. In 1874 the product was I9.9 
bushels per capita and the price rose to $.582 per bushel, 
while in 1881 with a product of 23.2 bushels per capita 
the price rose to $.636 per bushel. It will be seen from 
these facts that instead of the price always moving inversely 
to the product per capita, it frequently goes the reverse 
way. According to the supply and demand theory, the 
price in 1881 should have been scarcely any higher than in 
1870-74, slightly lower than in 1873 and very much lower 
than in 1874. Whereas, it was $.183 per bushel higher 
than in 1870-74, $.214 higher than in 1873 and $.054 higher 
than in 1874. 

Now if instead of taking the product per capita we 
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take the product per acre, we shall find that much of this 
anomaly disappears and that the price goes much more 
nearly with the quantity. According to Mr. Davis’ figures, 
in 1873 the 22.4 percapita product was furnished by a yield 
of 23.8 bushels per acre; the price was $.422 per bushel. 
In 1874 the low per capita product of 19.9 bushels was 
furnished by a yield of only 20.7 bushels per acre, which 
sold at $.582 per bushel. The apparently anomalous year 
of 1881 with the 23.2 per capita product was furnished by 
the small yield of 18.6 bushels per acre, and hence the 
price rose to $.636 per bushel. It will thus be seen that 
while the per capita product in 1881 was not especially 
small, the yield per acre was exceptionally low, proving 
that the greater supply was furnished by larger acreage 
rather than an abundant crop, and accordingly the price 
was $.214 per bushel higher than in 1873, although the 
per capita product in 1873 was .8 bushels less than that of 
1881. But turning to the yield per acre, we find that in 1873 
it was 5.2 bushels greater than in 1881, which explains this 
otherwise enigma. The reason that the price follows more 
closely to the yield per acre than to the product per capita 
is that the yield per acre directly affects the cost per bushel. 
Hence it is not surprising that in 1881 corn should be $.214 
higher than in 1873, although the per capita product was 
actually greater, since the yield per acre was 5.2 bushels 
less and consequently the cost per bushel was much higher. * 

If we apply the supply and demand doctrine to wheat 
prices we find a similar anomaly, as shown in table’ on 
the following page. 


1 It will be observed that these figures represent the average per acre 
yield for the whole country. Therefore they do not show the full effect of 
the cost of production upon the price. In order to do that fully we must 
compare the price with the per acre yield of the most expensive part of the 
supply. This would be approximately represented by the most expensive 
twenty-five per cent of the farms contributing to the market. The price 
would then be found still more closely to follow the per capita yield. Upon 
the same principle, on ranches of 1,000 acres, beef costs $.924 per 100 Ibs.; on 
2,000 acres, $.85 ; on 6,000 acres, $.75 ; on 15,000 acres, $.60 ; on 30,000 acres, 
$.50, and on 50,000 acres, $.40.—-Weils’ Economic Changes, p. 99. 


2 Journal of Commerce, December 30, 1893. 
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PER 

Price AT | New YorK| DIFFER- 

TorTAaL Crop. — FARM. PRICE. ENCE. 

498,549,868 10 95.1 123.5 28.4 

383,280,090 7.5 119.2 139 19.8 

504,185,470 9.6 88.2 109 20.8 

421,086,160 7.9 91.1 113 21.9 

512,765,000 9.4 64.5 84 19.5 

8f 357,112,000 6.4 77.1 93 15.9 

SaaS 457,218,000 8 68.7 87 18.3 

Re ie idan. 456,329,000 7.8 68.1 88.5 20.4 
ee 415,868,000 6.9 92.6 105.37 12.77 
nn neeaconae 490,560,000 8 69.8 83.25 13.45 
EE 399, 262,000 6.4 83.8 103 .37 19.57 

Sere 611,780,000 9.6 83.9 104.5 20.6 

ae 515,949,000 8 62.4 76.7 14.3 
eee 400,000,000 6 52.1 67.56 15.46 




















From these figures it will be seen that the product was 
10 bushels per capita in 1880, the largest per capita product 
in the whole thirteen years, yet the price at the farm was 
$.951 per bushel as against $.521 per bushel in 1893 when 
the product was only 6 bushels per capita, thus showing 
that with a decrease of 40 per cent in the per capita pro- 
duct the price fell 45 percent. Again, in 1881 with a per 
capita product of 7.5 bushels the price was $1.192 per 
bushel against $.681 per bushel in 1887 with per capita 
product of only 7.8 bushels, and $.521 a bushel in 1893 
with a 6 bushel per capita product. 

All this so flatly controverts Mr. Davis’ theory that 
prices ‘‘rise and fall as diminishes or increases the per 
capita supply of grain,” as to render comment superfluous. 
All this seeming contradiction is easily explicable on the 
cost-of-production theory. Having a world market, wheat 
of similar quality from all countries is sold in Liverpool, 
London and other centers at substantially the same price. 
By the very economic forces which govern all production, 
this price necessarily tends to equal the cost of furnishing 
the dearest portion that is necessary to the supply of the 
world’s market. The producers of that dearest portion will 
keep the price up to their cost, and the competition of all 
above will press it down as nearly to that point as possible, 
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consequently, to the extent that the world’s price of wheat 
is uniform, its uniformity tends to equal the cost of this 
dearest portion, which will otherwise be withheld. 

That is why we may have a very large per acre product 
in this country and still not have a proportionate fall in 
the price, because there may be a lower per acre yield in 
some other country which furnishes the dearest portion. 
In this case, our large crop will result in large profits 
instead of low prices. There might bea similar aggregate 
yield throughout the world with more even yield every- 
where and the price be much lower, because the per unit 
cost of the dearest portion would, in that case, be much 
less. That is exactly what took place in 1892. The crop 
was 115,949,000, or two bushels per capita larger in 1892 
than it was in 1893, and yet che price at the farm was 
$.103 a bushel higher.in 1892. The reason for this was 
that the per acre yield of the Russian crop was very small, 
verging on a famine yield, thus raising the cost per bushel 
of Russian wheat, and as in 1892 the Russian supply con- 
stituted the dearest portion in the world’s market, the 
American price was held up much higher than our own 
cost of production would have kept it, and consequently 
our farmers obtained liberal profits, which made 1892 a 
most prosperous year for American farmers. 

If this principle was more generally understood, much 
of the popular delusion regarding prices would disappear. 
The free silver advocates would desist from the absurd 
claim that prices of commodities are governed by the value 
of silver, and would see that the value of silver is governed 
by the cost of its production in the poorest mines necessary 
to supply the existing demand, and public men like Hon. 
Bourke Cockran would be spared the humiliating admission 
that he ‘‘ Had never supposed that the value of any material 
or element of wealth depended upon any other law than 
that of supply and demand,” an assumption as incon- 
sistent with sound economics as pre-Copernican astronomy 
with modern science. 

















A “Revenue Only” Tariff Unconstitutional. 


Prior to the Democratic convention of 1892 the notion 
that if the duty on an imported article had the effect to 
induce the production of the domestic article in a manner 
to supersede the foreign, this effect would strike back at 
its cause and render the duty a violation of the constitu- 
tion, found only a sporadic and nominal advocacy. Jeffer- 
son Davis had made this fugitive chimera the basis of an 
article in Belford’s Magazine, but Jefferson Davis was not 
acknowledged as good Democratic authority north of the 
old slave, rebel and war line. Here and there some, eager 
to take an extreme position, or to prove their zeal for the 
theory of free trade, would use it as a tom-tom to make 
a noise. It is only a few years since the Democratic 
national convention adopted, without a dissenting vote, 
full-blooded protectionist resolutions drawn by one of 
America’s two greatest theoretic apostles of protection, viz., 
Henry C. Carey, and still fewer since it nominated the 
other of America’s two best-known advocates of high 
tariff, Mr. Horace Greeley, as its candidate for the Presi- 
dency. In the persons of Carey and Greeley, therefore, 
the national Democratic party stood committed officially 
and authoritatively to protection until 1892. This attitude 
had dated back to 1791. It had embraced Jefferson, Madison, 
Burr, the Clintons, Tammany Hall in 1817, Calhoun, 
Jackson, Buchanan, Tilden, Randall, and even Mr. 
Cleveland on the occasion of his first campaign for the 
Presidency. 

When, therefore, the Democratic party, in its Chicago 
convention of 1892, suddenly and peremptorily planted 
itself on the platform that a protective tariff is unconstitu- 
tional, it assumed a position which only one Democratic 
statesman, Mr. Jefferson Davis, had ever previously con- 
tended for. In the Northern States such an utterance 
would be one to strike the ‘‘ loud world breathless” by its 
inherent absurdity. It was, therefore, generally looked 
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upon, as Mr. Bourke Cockran expressed it, as a platform to 
‘*get in” on and not to stand upon. 

Whether a tariff law is constitutional, does not depend 
upon any party declaration; it isa purely judicial question. 
It can be forever set at rest at any moment by any im- 
porter of an article on which there is a protective duty, by 
simply declining to pay the duty, and, upon the article 
being seized by the customs officers, pleading that the 
statute under which it is levied operates to protect a 
domestic industry, or to relieve a certain class of domestic 
taxpayers from the payment of a tax, and that it is there- 
fore unconstitutional. Why has it never occurred to any 
one of the fifty thousand lawyers in the United States, all 
so promptly and even abnormally ingenious in backing up 
false, plausible or possible pleas, to defend a single im- 
ported parcel or package from the payment of the duty on 
this ground? Prone to defrauding the Government of its 
revenue by quibbling and higgling, by tricks and devices, 
as so many importers are, why have they neglected this 
broad, wide-open door by which to bring in immediate, 
absolute and universal free trade through the federal 
Supreme Court? There must have been at least three 
hundred Democratic lawyers in the national convention 
which adopted this view of this purely judicial question. 
Why did it not occur to one of these lawyers that, if the 
convention’s resolution contained any germ of truth, he 
had all his life been individually responsible for the con- 
tinuance of protection, since he could at any moment have 
exploded it by importing a single woolen blanket, refusing 
to pay the duty of 110 per cent, and upon its seizure filing 
a plea of unconstitutionality ? 

There are two reasons why no such plea has ever been 
filed. These are: First, the most ignorant, biased or 
fanatical of free-trade lawyers would not subject himself to 
be ‘‘laughed out of court” onsuchaplea. Second, the more 
intelligent, acute and sagacious lawyers would perceive 
instantly that to maintain such a doctrine would nail down 
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the coffin lid forever on the free-trade cadaver. It would 
bring to judicial decision the point whether the govern- 
ment of the United States could be limited to a quixotic 
revenue policy under which all the wit of man could not 
sustain it in existence for a day. If all its import duties 
would become unconstitutional the moment they should aid 
a domestic industry, then it could no longer sustain itself 
on import duties. 

To be unconstitutional a statute must purport on its 
face to do something which the constitution as a whole 
does not permit, or which it expressly or by implication 
forbids. The unlawful thing wherein the statute violates 
the constitution must be part of the statute’s own substance, 
form and language, and not merely the action of some 
manufacturer, miner, farmer or merchant, which may or 
may not follow from itsenactment. In form and language 
no man, lawyer, court or layman can distinguish a pro- 
tective enactment from one imposed for revenue only. 
Here is the form in which they will appear in the statute: 

(For revenue) ‘‘On tin plate 34 of a cent per pound.” 

(For protection) ‘‘On tin plate 24% cents per pound.”’ 

(Doubtful) ‘‘On tin plate 1% cents per pound.” 

Taking away the matter inserted in brackets, the form 
and substance of the three statutes is alike. They differ 
only in the rate of duty, and the question whether either 
will be a protective, a revenue duty or a variable duty, 
sometimes protecting and sometimes producing revenue 
only, depends not at all on anything in the statute, but 
wholly on the condition of the prices of tin plate in Eng- 
land, and on the facilities and.cost of producing it here. If 
the cost of continuous production in England is two cents 
per pound lower than here, then both 3% of acent and 1% 
cents are revenue duties, and 2 cents is protective. But 
if the price abroad rises by a cent a pound, or the cost here 
falls by a cent a pound, then the third rate of duty becomes 
protective and only the first is a revenue duty. And if the 
price abroad rises, or the cost of continuous production 
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here falls by two cents per pound, then all three duties 
protect. 

Hence whether either of these duties is protective, or 
produces revenue only, depends upon a fluctuating and not 
a permanent fact, a fact extrinsic to the law and not intrin- 
sic, a fact which comes and goes with the variations of the 
markets, with the price of iron, of wages, of oil, of rents, 
and with the habits of the people as to whether they use 
for holding fluids vessels of tin, of wood, of glass, of skin 
or of earth. 

We say, therefore, without fear of contradiction by any 
one of the 50,000 lawyers of the United States, that, eager 
as every one of them properly is to earn fame and fee, 
not one of them dares to risk either by bringing a case 
into court. The length of ears required is too long; the 
quality of the bray would be too evident. Even Jefferson 
Davis, violently as he hated the federal revenues, and 
deeply as he detested a civilization consisting of the highet 
and more complex industries, would not stand up in court 
and argue that the constitutionality of a statute, and of 
each clause in it, could ‘‘come and go and come again” 
with every fluctuation of prices in the markets, so that the 
Supreme Court, to determine whether a duty was consti- 
tutional or unconstitutional, would have to compare the 
foreign with the domestic price lists instead of comparing 
the statute with the constitution. It would be far more 
absurd than to return to the ancient Roman habit of deter- 
mining the movements of armies by auguries founded on 
the flight or cackling of geese, or basing the selection of 
a location for the founding of cities on a dissection of the 
entrails of oxen. 

But its absurdity is less fatal than its destructiveness of 
national interest. If it could be sanctioned by the Supreme 
Court, it would commit //o de se on the very existence of 
the federal government. For it must be borne in mind 
that if the demand for it exists, there is no product of the 
earth, the sea or the air, of the plough, the loom or the 
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anvil, of civilization, barbarism or savagery, of metal, 
fibre or fluid, which if producible anywhere on this planet 
would not be produced in the United States if the duty on 
its importation were made high enough to yield for a time 
the maximum of revenue. 

Meanwhile our constitution forbids us to resort to the 
devices for arbitrarily suppressing the domestic production 
which the English government has applied to tobacco 
in Great Britain,’ or which the Dutch government on a 
memorable occasion applied to coffee in the East Indies. 
The government of the United States is prohibited from 
levying direct taxes except through the machinery of the 
State government, and when so laid all direct taxes must 
be made proportionate to population. Hence the federal 
government is utterly shorn of the power, which the par- 
liament of Great Britain exercises in the cases of liquors 
and tobacco, of laying an internal tax, or suppressing a 
domestic production, to prevent the import duty from pro- 
tecting the domestic product. The government of the 
United States can pass no law like those of 2 Wm. IV and 
13 Vict., prohibiting the domestic cultivation of tobacco in 
Great Britain under penalty of fines, imprisonment, and 
tearing up the plants, to prevent any domestic production 
of the leaf from existing, lest the duty on the importation 
of the leaf may have a protective effect. This republic 
has no capacity for such despotism. 

Tax officers in the United States, commissioned to lay 
waste even tobacco fields, so that a duty on tobacco might 
be permitted to produce revenue only, and not protection, 
would have as lively a time as King George’s collectors of 
duties on tea met with in Boston harbor. 

The government of the United States can indeed lay 

1 In England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland, under statutes 2 Wm. IV, Cap. 20, and 13th 
Vict., the cultivation of the leaf (except upon one pole only of land in the drug gardens of 
each of three universities) is prohibited under penalty of enormous fines of £1,600 per acre 
and imprisonment. Special license has been given since 1885 in England to cultivate it 
under such restrictions as not to interfere with revenue. In Ireland, cultivation was per- 


mitted between 1822 and 1830, and was found well adapted tothe country. Then it was 
suppressed and made penal. 
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an internal revenue tax on a process of manufacture, but 
not on a product. The former is indirect and can be 
shifted. The latter is direct and cannot be shifted. But 
an internal tax on the process, even in the case of whiskey, 
cannot be balanced accurately against an import duty on 
the article, so as to make it equivalent to the duty and 
neither less nor more. When we had a $1.25 tax on 
whiskey the price was not raised by above ninety cents, 
and often the price per gallon of whiskey that purported to 
have paid the tax was less than the nominal tax. 

Any failure to balance the domestic tax with the 
import duty would leave protection to that degree, and any 
excess of the domestic tax over the import duty would 
work the destruction of the domestic production. Before, 
therefore, a tariff for revenue only can be possible in the 
United States, the federal constitution must be so amended 
as to vest in Congress the constitutional power either to 
lay a compensatory tax directly on the domestic product 
(not on any process incident to its production) sufficient 
exactly in amount to offset the import tax, or to provide 
for fining and imprisoning the domestic producer and 
destroying his product. 

If, therefore, a tariff on imports cannot be levied by 
the government of the United States so as to produce rev- 
enue only, unless the new power is vested in Congress to 
tax, suppress, and extinguish the domestic production, it 
follows that, under the constitution as it is, a tariff for rev- 
enue only, and even the laying a single duty so that it 
will produce revenue only, is impossible. If the Chicago 
platform is right, the constitution is wrong. If the consti- 
tution is to be accepted as the higher law, then the utter- 
ance of the tentful of irresponsibles and fools let loose 
and gone mad at Chicago is but a wild war-whoop, and a 
tariff for revenue only is unconstitutional in the United 
States. 

It is not enough that it shall destroy the domestic 
industry by indirection and by competition. It cannot be 
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set in motion, in the first instance, without embodying in 
the statute, which attempts to create it, a direct express 
power to tax the competing domestic industry out of exist- 
ence, and to fine, imprison, and if needs be hang and 
exterminate those natives of the United States who dare to 
compete with the foreign product, or to defeat the revenue 
by producing any home product that can interfere with its 
collection. In India those who make salt, without paying 
an impost of 32d per pennyworth, are lashed. In Ireland 
those who produce tobacco are fined £1,600 ($8,000) per 
acre. By such means a country can attain a tariff for rev- 
enue only. Are American institutions equal to the strain? 





What Shall We Do With The Unemployed? 


These are exceptional times, and the exceptional 
amount of enforced idleness justifies exceptional public 
measures. In the last analysis, society is responsible for 
all its members. Even from a strictly economic point of 
view, a rich community cannot afford to permit starvation. 
A large part of the loss inflicted upon society in times like 
these must necessarily be borne by the rich. Fortunately, 
the rich are for the most part as willing as they are able to 
contribute to the necessities of the occasion. The only 
question is how to do it. 

There is properly prevalent a distrust of the efficacy 
of charity to meet the needs of the situation. Workmen 
who have always been self-supporting abhor the idea of 
receiving charity. They would almost rather starve than 
to have to undergo the degrading ordeal of becoming 
paupers. This wholesome feeling is also shared by the 
rich. Beside the degrading influence of charity, both upon 
those who give and those who receive, for it destroys in- 
dividual freedom by putting the receiver under obligations 
to the giver, it has become well known that no form of 
wealth distribution is so likely to be wasted on its way and 
fail to reach its intended goal. To adequately care for one 
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hundred and fifty thousand laborers and their families in 
New York and proportionately throughout the country 
would be to devote from three to five millions of dollars a 
day in unproductive and demoralizing charity, which 
ought and might be put to productive and elevating uses. 
The question, therefore, is not how to give charity, but 
how to give employment. As one of the means of doing 
this, it has been suggested that the rich expend more 
freely than usual, instead of economizing in every direction. 
Another means suggested is to open workshops for the 
manufacture of various kinds of wearing apparel and give 
away the products, thus aiding a considerable number by 
giving employment, and reaching many more by a judicious 
distribution of the clothing. Both of these suggestions 
have their merits and should be encouraged, but they are 
wholly inadequate to meet the general situation. 

What is needed in New York and other large cities is 
a scheme that shall give several months’ employment to 
more than a hundred thousand people. This cannot be 
found in the avenues of ordinary business, because the 
lack of trade in the various lines of business is the cause of 
the enforced idleness and want. There is one direction, 
however, in which employment can be given to an almost 
unlimited number for a short time, and where the work is 
greatly needed, namely, in public improvements. For 
years it has been a standing charge against New York City 
that it is one of the most unsanitary, unclean and dis- 
orderly cities of its size in the world. 

It is proverbial that Americans upon returning from 
Europe immediately exclaim against the neglected, un- 
sanitary and altogether disgraceful condition of New York 
City as having no parallel abroad. The truth of this 
charge is attested by its exceptionally high rate of mor- 
tality. It occupies the unenviable position of having the 
largest death rate of any city of a million population. In 
1893 the death rate in New York City was 26 to the 
thousand inhabitants, as compared with 25 in Vienna, 23 
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in Paris and Boston, 21 in Brooklyn, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, 20 in Berlin, 19 in London, Edinburgh and 
Cincinnati, 18 in Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis and San 
Francisco, 17 in Brussels, Christiania (Norway) and Roches- 
ter (New York), 16 in Milwaukee and Buffalo, 14 in Louis- 
ville, 11 in Denver, and 9 in St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Now is the time for the American metropolis to rid 
itself of this unsavory reputation, and at the same time to 
take front rank for philanthrophy and public spirit. This 
can be largely accomplished by the city’s appropriating 
from four to six millions of dollars for public improve- 
ments. 

1. In repaving and asphalting all the streets that 
need it. 

2. Removing and condemning some of the worst 
tenement house property, and wherever possible convert- 
ing the space into public squares and parks. 

3. The planting of trees on all avenues and streets 
where it is feasible so to do. 

Very much of the street repairing would be done in 
the quarters where the poor live, which is the first great 
step towards sanitation and more wholesome conditions for 
the masses. 

Besides benefiting the poor, this would improve the 
value of property and beautify the city, and in every way 
be a lasting benefit to the American metropolis. 

Of course a large number of the present unemployed 
would be unused to this sort of work, and would therefore 
be less efficient than those ordinarily employed in such 
occupations. This would make the work cost more than it 
otherwise would, probably one-fourth more, but if every 
laborer thus employed received a dollar, and did seventy- 
five cents worth of work, twenty-five cents of the expendi- 
ture would be charity, but it would be unconsciously received, 
and therefore lose all the demoralizing taint of charity. It 
would also have the great advantage of securing much- 
needed public improvements, together with a wholesome 
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and largely economic distribution of wealth, and prevent 
wholesale suffering and starvation which otherwise must 
ensue. Every citizen would gladly contribute his share 
toward the means of such beneficent expenditure. The 
easiest and most efficient way to do this would be to raise 
the money by sale of bonds bearing a low rate of interest. 
Six million dollars worth of such bonds would be taken 
by the people of New York City in a few hours. There is 
really no lack of money nor of willingness to furnish it. 
All that is needed is an earnest, emphatic effort to accom- 
plish the object. Ifany mere legal difficulties should arise, 
the Legislature would readily pass an act giving permission 
to issue the bonds necessary for such an undertaking. Let 
only a feasible plan be presented, and the property owners 
of New York City and the Legislature will do the rest. If 
this undertaking is inaugurated in New York City, the 
example would soon be followed in the large cities through- 
out the country, and thus, beside affording immediate relief 
to the prevailing distress in our industrial centers, it would 
bring an unprecedented improvement of American cities, 
and thus accomplish two great objects in philanthropy and 
social progress, with almost no ultimate sacrifice. More- 
over, such a move would demonstrate to the masses and 
to the world that capitalists are not the selfish, heartless 
class they are generally assumed to be, but, beside being 
really economic benefactors to society, they stand ready to 
use their wealth for public welfare whenever it is necessary 
and feasible so to do. 





Decline in Railway Values. 


The railways of the United States employed during 
the year ending June 30, 1892, 821,415 persons, who 
worked in connection with railway capital of the value of 
$10,226, 748,134, being $12,450 worth of capital per person 
employed. There is no other branch of employment in 
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which the physical toil is so largely performed by machine 
power, and in which man is so nearly relegated, or ele- 
vated, to the exclusive function of superintending intellect- 
ually the toil performed by matter and cosmic force, with- 
out being compelled himself to lift anything much heavier 
than a ticket punch or a steel pen. 

Railways, we have been assured, need no tariff pro- 
tection, and will be chiefly unburdened and disenthralled 
by relieving them of tariff taxation. As most of them 
point toward Liverpool as their ultimate terminus, they 
are the interior feeders of our import and export as well 
as of our domestic trade. 

It is well, therefore, to note the effect upon railway 
values of one year and two months of tariff reform change, 
counting from November 9, 1892, which is as early as 
tariff reform could begin to cast it shadows before. 

The first prominent railway system in alphabetical 
order is the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, having 2,070 
miles of its own, and operating about 6,527 miles of rail- 
way (1890), making it the most extended system in the coun- 
try, those of the Southern Pacific (6,461 miles) and the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy (5,245 miles) being second and 
third. Its subsidiary railroads, or leased lines operated on 
a money rental, are about thirty in number, besides lines 
in which it is a partner. Its total assets (or liabilities) were 
$225,862,000 in 1892, and are now roundly estimated at 
$240,000,000, though the report of the statistician of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, for the year ending 
June 30, 1890, puts them at $174,208,382. Supposing the 
larger estimates represent new leased lines acquired since 
1890, it is probable the road is sponsor for securities 
amounting to $240,000,000. Since Mr. Cleveland was 
elected these securities have declined from 34% to 9%, or 
by 25 points, z. ¢., the market value of the entire system 
has fallen from about $80,000,000 to about $22,000,000, or 
say by $58,000,000. Nearly three-fourths of the value of 
this investment has thus been extinguished in one year. 
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During the year 1891-92 the actual gross earnings of the 
road were $36,438,188, the operating expenses $25,210,933, 
and the net earnings $11,227,255. During the past year 
the gross earnings have fallen to $21,124,253, or about 
four millions below the operating expenses of 1891-02. 
‘* Its lines extend to the Gulf of Mexico and Lake Michigan, 
to the Gulf of California and the Pacific coast, into the 
Rockies and into the Sonora.” Chicago is the principal 
terminus of the system, ‘‘to which it gives direct commu- 
nication with the farms of Kansas, the fruit belt of Califor- 
nia, the cattle ranches of Texas and the Sonora, the min- 
ing camps of New Mexico and Colorado, the cotton fields 
of Texas and Arkansas. To Chicagoit carries the produce 
of twelve of the largest and most promising States of the 
of the Union, States which in the long run may excel even 
the great northwest, over which they have conspicuous 
climatic advantages.” * 

In 1880 the road paid a dividend of 8% per cent, and a 
year later declared one of 6 per cent in cash, which made 
such a favorable impression in Wall Street that the quota- 
tion reaches 154% per cent, the highest ever recorded. 

The failure of the New York and New England sys- 
tem passes annual earnings of about $5,000,000 into the 
hands of a receiver. It operates 508 miles of track, as 
many as are operated by the New York and New Haven 
system, whose earnings are twice as great. It was a re- 
organization of the Boston, Hartford and Erie, and was in 
the hands of a receiver in 1884-5. It is hardly as impor- 
tant, even to New England itself, as the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe, as the latter was largely a Boston-owned 
enterprise. 

Meanwhile, during the past year, the Baltimore and 
Ohio has declined from 97% to 54%, or by 27% net, after 
having reached in 1883, 205. On acapitalization of $103,- 
481,764 the decline of the past’ year represents a loss of 
about $28,000,000 to the stockholders. The Brooklyn Ele- 


1 American Railroads, Van Oss. p. 563. 
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vated has declined from 41% to 19, a loss of half its value 
in the past year. The Canadian Pacific has fallen from 
go to 70%, a decline of 18%, and the Chicago and North- 
western has shrunk from 146 (highest) to 128, or a net 
decline of 13%. This for a company capitalized at $211,- 
890,801 and having 7,955 miles of road, means a loss of 
value amounting to about $25,000,000 on an investment 
which made net earnings in 1892 of $11,085,833, and which 
pays regular dividends of 7 per cent on preferred and 6 
per cent on its common stock. 

The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy has made a net 
decline of 2254, from about par, on a capitalization of (1891) 
$242,354,341, a loss in values to its stockholders of about 
$54,000,000. The Missouri Pacific has shrunk 35% per 
cent, and even the New York Central about 11 per cent. 
Out of a total of 211 American stocks bought and sold 
in Wall Street in 1893, 202 have shrunk in like proportions. 

The serious question is, how long can the causes which 
are impelling these values downward continue to operate 
without bringing the weaker of these railway systems to a 
dead halt for want of the means to pay even operating 
expenses ? 

The economic force which alone is adequate to prevent 
such a collapse as would stop the running of trains, is the 
continuing ability of the stronger lines to absorb the 
weaker, and of the surviving large capitalists to furnish 
the new means essential to keep the wheels of the very 
weakest lines running. 

Hence the present crisis points inevitably to a further 
consolidation in railway properties. But for this, suspen- 
sions of traffic would produce local famines as promptly in 
America as in Asia. 











Colorado’s Mistake About Silver. 


Prof. L. M. Keasbey of the University of Colorado 
writes in the January Forum concerning ‘‘ The New Section- 
alism,” an argument in effect that the Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific States may justly withdraw from the Union on moral 
grounds, unless the silver-producing States can secure free 
coinage for the metal they produce. Professor Keasbey 
does not talk war right out, but this is the outcome of his 
hints. His argument all rests for its economic basis on the 
truth of the charge that ‘‘during the last twenty years sil- 
ver has been less and less used as a standard money metal 
by the great commercial nations of the world ;” that in con- 
sequence of this disuse of silver there has been a continu- 
ous decline for twenty years in essentially all values except 
contracts of loan calling for payment of specific sums of 
money; that these contracts and gold coin have risen in 
value pari passu as silver has declined; that thereby the 
borrowing class has come into bondage to the lending 
class by being required to render some 70 to 250 per cent 
more value in payment than the sum they borrowed; and 
finally, that the Rocky Mountain States as chronic borrowers 
are brought into a state of bondage to Wall Street and the 
East, from which only the free coinage of silver can eman- 
cipate them. 

As Professor Keasbey speaks from achair of economic 
science we ask him to revise his supposed fact, with a view 
not of determining whether a good many economic writers 
have not seemed to give it countenance, but with the view 
of seeing whether it is true. 

Is it the fact that ‘‘ silver has for twenty years been less 
and less used as a standard money metal by commercial 
nations’? Isit not a fact that during twenty years past the 
United States alone have coined some $420,000,000 in sil- 
ver dollars, whereas in all the previous century of its exist- 
ence it had only coined about $8,000,000, much of which 
was melted as soon as coined? And out of this fresh coin- 
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age of bright white dollars, are not $330,864,504 made an 
addition to the volume of that very standard money which 
is supposed to affect prices, by the issue of silver certificates 
to circulate in their stead while the bright white dollars lie 
in the Treasury? We have also $77,000,000 of subsidiary 
silver and $58,832,666 of standard silver dollars circulating 
in the United States, which is many times more than we 
ever either coined or circulated until within the very 
twenty years in which our dreamy philosopher from Colo- 
rado imagines that silver has been passing into a state of 
disuse among all commercial nations. 

Can it be that Professor Keasbey mistakes two facts 
so unlike as a law forbidding the free coinage of silver 
because of its superabundance, and a disappearance of sil- 
ver from use ? Would he mistake a statute for the exter- 
mination of rabbits in Australia for an evidence of the actual 
disappearance of rabbits, or would it not for the present 
rather prove asuperabundance of rabbits? If allthe nations 
of the world concur in passing laws forbidding the further 
free breeding of silver dollars, ought it not to be taken as 
proof that of late silver dollars have been ‘‘bred”’ in un- 
usual and, as was thought, in excessive quantities? 

If Professor Keasbey wants his assertions to stand, he 
should in some way abolish our Director of the Mint, for 
between his rash official statistics of the rapidly increasing 
use of silver for ten years past, and Professor Keasbey’s 
authoritative statement of the rapid decline in use of silver 
for twenty years past, there isa great chasm. The reports 
of the Director of the Mint for 1883 and 1893 show the 
proportions of gold coin, silver coin and note currency or 
paper money, coined, issued and circulating in thirty-eight 
of the world’s principal nations (excluding China). The 
table collects the totals in millions of dollars. 

TOTAL PAPER AND 


YEAR PAPER GoLpD SILVER TOTAL SPECIE SPECIE 
1883 3,832 3,333 2,711 6,045 9,875 
1893 2,635 3,582 4,042 7,526 10,259 


It will thus be seen that there was a net expansion of 
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the world’s stock of silver coin (nearly all of which was 
standard coin, as elsewhere shown in the same report) of 
$1,329,000,000. There would have been an expansion in 
the world’s currency in that period by a sum nearly equal 
to the total volume of currency in the United States, had 
there not been a simultaneous contraction in paper cur- 
rency of $1,197,000,000. The bankers and governments 
have forbidden the further free coinage of silver, but 
under all their measures of restriction the actual coinage 
and introduction of silver into commercial use has out- 
stripped any rate of coinage, and increased use, ever pre- 
viously known to occur in so short a period. It has 
enlarged the body of coined silver in commercial use by 
fifty per cent in the last ten years. Of what avail, then, 
are the statutes of repression of free coinage to depress 
prices, when the expansion of actual coinage under restric- 
tion increases the volume of silver coin in actual existence 
and in commercial use to a degree never before equaled ? 

It is certainly the volume of coin in use that should affect 
prices, according to the theory which Professor Keasbey 
intends to hold. The statutes preventing free coinage can 
have no effect on prices except as they lessen the actual 
volume of coin in use. If prices universally have fallen, it 
must be from some other cause, because more standard 
silver coin is in use than ever before; and as it is all at par 
with gold coin, if it had any potency to save prices from 
falling, that potency hasall beenexerted. Hence Professor 
Keasbey’s linch-pin is out. His arch has no keystone. 
His doll of Rocky Mountain secession cannot hold its saw- 
dust. The pivotal fact on which his theory turns is a 
myth. The amount of standard silver coin in world’s use 
not only has not diminished, but it has increased with unex- 
ampled rapidity. Hence, if the Rocky Mountain States 
have a good ground for going out of the Union, it must 
be for some other cause. The disappearance of game or the 
failure of rainfall might entitle them to a ticket-of-leave, 
but not the traps set to prevent the silver rabbit breeding. 




















The Crisis and Foreign Investors. 


The Journal of Commerce, Mr. Worthington C. Ford 
of the Bureau of Statistics, and others concur in the 
opinion that the panic of 1893, if not wholly produced by 
the fear of silver payments, was greatly intensified thereby. 
It is said that through this fear foreign investors withdrew 
about $100,000,000 worth of capital previously invested in 
American securities. It is known that $108,000,000 in 
gold went abroad during the year, which is the heaviest 
export of gold on record, and that the year’s net export of 
gold over imports amounted to $87,000,000. It is argued, 
therefore, that foreign holders, who in all own, it is 
thought, about $1,000,000,000 of American ‘‘securities,”’ - 
sent about a tenth of them over here to be sold because 
they feared Americans might take a thievish notion 
to ‘‘pay off” these securities in silver coin at a time 
when the silver coin would not stand at par with gold coin. 
As this is a motive which might apply to bonds only and 
not to shares of stock, teachers of finance should have 
pointed out that the panic in securities applied only to the 
bonds, and that shares of stock were not affected by it. 

American stock companies average a very even divis- 
ion of their capital between stock and bonds, the tendency 
being to embody an equal value in each. Thus, for the 
year ending April 30, 1891, the total railway capital of the 
United States was $9,829,475,015. Of this the stock stood 
for $4,450,649,027, and the bonds and debts of all the roads 
were $4,840,266,412, showing a normal tendency toward 
one-half stock and one-half debt. 

Now, if a company owing $10,000,000 in bonds se- 
cured by mortgage, which is a prior lien on its property, 
has also $10,000,000 in shares of stock afloat, and after silver 
coin has fallen to fifty per cent of its face, if it ever should 
so fall, the company pays off its bonds with $10,000,000 in 
silver dollars, purchasable with $5,000,000 of real values, 
it must follow that by whatever sum its bonds are shaved 
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in the payment, the future value of its stock will be 
increased by the same sum. No company could have any 
motive to pay off debts in silver if the stockholders did not 
gain the amount the creditors lose. If, in the case sup- 
posed, the company had a net income of $1,400,000, out of 
which it was paying six per cent interest, $600,000 on its 
bonds, and with the remainder was paying eight per cent 
dividends on its stock, this income would keep the stock at 
about 120. By paying off its $10,000,000 of bonded debt 
with $5,000,000 real worth of silver coin, its interest charge 
would stand reduced by $300,000. This would raise its in- 
come, applicable to dividends, from $800,000 to $1, 100,000, 
and send its stock up from 120 to 160, or, more definitely, 
to the rate which would add to the value of all the shares 
the exact sum by which the value of the bonds had been 
diminished. Nothing can be clearer, therefore, than that 
if the return of foreign ‘‘securities,” as they are called, 
had been induced by a fear of silver payments, it would 
have taken the form of a fall in bonds and a rise in shares. 

Everybody knows that no such phenomenon occurred. 
Shares and bonds, creditors’ securities and owners’ title, 
came across the ocean, so far as they came at all, in peace- 
fulcompany. They were stolidly and stupidly ignorant of 
the fact that whichever one of them should lose by silver 
payments the other must gain. Indeed, Mr. Ford estim- 
ates, ‘‘on the basis of information derived from leading 
bankers who buy and sell American securities on foreign 
account, that between $75,000,000 and $100,000,000 in 
shares of different descriptions, and only $15,000,000 to 
$25,000,000 in various kinds of bonds, chiefly currency 
bonds, have been sold in the past year on European 
orders.”” Hence four to seven times as many shareholders 
are charged with fright, at an opportunity to pay off what 
they owe at fifty cents on the dollar, as there are bond- 
holders frightened at the prospect of having their bonds 
paid in this way. And even of this paltry $15,000,000 of 
debts sold in this market, Mr. Ford is not willing to 
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assume the burden of saying how many were payable in 
gold coin. He only thinks they were ‘‘chiefly currency 
bonds.” Hence all the bonds sold during the year through 
fear that they would be paid in silver are not alleged to 
have exceeded the cost of the Brooklyn Bridge or the state 
house at Albany, and were only a third of the special issue 
of Clearing House certificates made in New York City alone. 

This is every vestige of argument the administration 
finds it possible to make to prove that the panic was caused 
by the foreign investor’s fear that his bonds would be paid 
in silver. We will not charge those who argue thus with 
being so dull in mother wit or natural sense as to suppose 
that shares of stock are debts of any kind, or that payment 
in silver could apply to these, or that their owners could 
feel fright at paying off what they owe at half rates. Fortu- 
nately, foreign holdings of American securities and shares 
of every kind are less than a tenth of American railway 
securities alone. One consequence of the rise of the great 
American fortunes which have sprung into existence with- 
in thirty years past has been that the values of American 
stocks and bonds are almost wholly controlled, upheld and 
kept steady by the great American capitalists. Even our 
stock boards, into which the foreign investor enters as a 
subordinate force, are not in their totality the dominant 
influence in controlling American values. They are the 
weathercock which records the changes of price, but those 
changes are supplied for them by the great American 
investors, the Vanderbilts, Goulds, Sages, Huntingtons, 
Millses, Rockefellers, Stanfords, Armours, Fields, Ogdens, 
Catons, Vassars, Lawrences, Coopers, Cornings, Greens, 
Peabodys, Cornells, Sibleys, Sloanes, Stones, and scores or 
hundreds of other American multi-millionaires whose 
increasing command over American investments is de- 
nounced by the American attorneys of the foreign investor 
as being the chief source of danger to American democracy. 
Fortunately, America now has from twenty to fifty capital- 
ist families whose aggregate wealth probably equals that 
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of any similar number in Europe. It is this phalanx of 
American millionaires which stands guard over our stock 
exchange, preventing any spasm in the condition of the 
foreign money market from seriously influencing our own. 
In the main, these great fortunes are the balance wheel of 
all American securities, because they stand at all times 
ready to take any and all of them that can make the proper 
showing of earnings. 

Moreover, the proprietors of these large fortunes, 
so far as they have been made in American railroads, 
mines, farms and manufactures, maintain, with few excep- 
tions, an industrious and patriotic interest in American 
industries. The Vanderbilts, Rockefellers and Stanfords 
especially deserve all honor for their stalwart and simple 
Americanism. The millions they have given for educa- 
tion and philanthropy cannot be definitely known. If 
they build castles, it is more likely to be for public educa- 
tion than for personal snobbery, and if they lay out for. 
tunes on elaborate homes, these are in North Carolina o1 
at Newport, rather than in Scotland or on the Thames. 
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The French Element in American Population. 


The unusual] activity shown by the French Canadians 
in the Province of Quebec in the annexation movement 
calls attention to the French element in American popula- 
tion. The migration from that province hither is one of 
the most remarkable of recent events, not only owing to 
its magnitude but to the conditions under which it occurs. 

French immigration has descended upon the United 
States in two main streams. The first entered in the 
vicinity of the Great Lakes and spread thence through the 
South and West, while the second flowed into New York 
and New England. There are at the present time one 
million French Canadians in the United States, four hun- 
dred thousand of whom are in New England, one hun- 
dred thousand in New York, while the remainder are scat- 
tered in every State and Territory, with two exceptions, but 
most numerously in the far West. Originally the stronger 
current was in the former channel. Shortly after the 
establishment of the independence of this country several 
French colonies, or more correctly, families, became estab- 
lished in what is now the State of Michigan. From thence 
they advanced into Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Missouri, where their descendants continue and flourish. 
Later these were reinforced by recruits from the province 
of Quebec. Most of these newcomers, however, preferred 
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to push further west, into the Dakotas, Montana, and a 
favorite location, Oregon. When Wilkes visited Oregon 
in 1838, he found seven hundred French Canadians settled 
there, but when the territory was admitted to statehood, 
twenty years later, the number had increased nearly three 
times. The New England current, on the other hand, did 
not set in with any strength until about twenty-five years 
ago. At first it was irregular and fluctuating, but later it 
gained such head that an enthusiastic orator of the race 
declared that his people would celebrate the one hundredth 
anniversary of the St. Jean Baptiste Society in a French- 
Canadian Boston. 

No element of our eastern population has excited so 
much discussion, and, in certain quarters, such genuine 
alarm, as this French Canadian. It is described as ‘‘the 
Chinese of the East.” The Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor in its report for 1881 adopts this phrase. 
Col. Wright, who was then at the head of that bureau, modi- 
fied this sweeping description the next year, but the main 
points were allowed to stand. That report says: ‘‘ With 
some exceptions the Canadian French are the Chinese of 
the Eastern States. They care nothing for our institu- 
tions, civil, political or educational. They do not come to 
make a home among us, to dwell with us as citizens and so 
become a part of us, but their purpose is merely to sojourn a 
few years as aliens, touching us only at a single point, that 
of work, and when they have gathered out of us what 
will satisfy their ends, to get them away to whence they 
came, and to bestow it there. They are a horde of indus- 
trial invaders, not a stream of stable settlers. Voting, with 
all that it implies, they care nothing about. Rarely does 
one of them become naturalized. They will not send their 
children to school if they can help it, but crowd them into 
the mills at the earliest age.” 

Certain portions of this statement are less applicable 
now. The charge of lack of stability no longer applies. 
The French Canadians are here to stay. To be more 
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exact, they are to be divided into three classes, the 
temporary, the roving and the permanent. The first class 
consists largely of farmers who come here to earn money 
to cancel mortgages on their home lands. Our shops and 
factories are their opportunities. The second class includes 
the floating laborers who are to be found in the logging 
camps and saw-mills and along the borders, and whose 
goings and comings are governed only by the prospects of 
a ‘‘job.” The third class is composed of those who recog- 
nize the advantages of life here and who come to enjoy 
them and secure them for theirchildren. For the moment, 
it does not matter that these ‘‘advantages’’ include noth- 
ing higher than steadier work and more liberal pay. 
Twenty years ago the first class predominated. The 
French Canadians came to New England with the avowed 
purpose of quitting it later. This was the final injunction 
of the priest as they started. To this end provincial 
legislation was all directed. Many of them did return, 
but mew scenes and larger rewards begot restlessness. 
Coupled with this was the anxiety of the church for the 
welfare of its communicants here, the outcome of which 
was the sending of priests to minister to their spiritual 
needs. This meant of course the establishment of churches 
and schools, the collection of property, and finally, the 
cessation of that clerical influence drawing the habitant 
back to Quebec. Special inquiry by the writer at the 
points at which they arrive in largest numbers and of the 
railroads shows that for every one that returns to Canada 
three new ones come hither. Railroad officials further 
say that those who return usually buy round trip tickets, 
selling the return checks. 

Whatever the original purpose of those who started 
the French drift, those who come now come to stay and 
to make homes. As one of their leading representatives 
here has said: ‘‘ We have planted our tent on these shores 
forever; we are bound to the republic in life and in death, 
wishing to leave behind us the blessed memory of men 
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who have done their share toward the social and intel- 
lectual advancement of the people of this beloved land.” 
Already they number four hundred thousand in New Eng- 
land, that is to say, nearly eight per cent of the total 
population of those States. This is a gain of a full hun- 
dred thousand for the last seven years, while according to 
Canadian reports, the exodus from the Province of Quebec 
for the past year has reached nearly forty thousand, 
the major part of whom have found their way to the fac- 
tory towns of the six northeastern States. The tide is 
steadily rising, and with the vitality and prolificness which 
mark this race, points to an extension more rapid than 
that of any other of the foreign elements in New Eng- 
land’s population. The French Canadians in New Eng- 
land also hold property to the value of $22,000,000, and ten 
thousand of them are in business or professions for them- 
selves. The greater number of course are in the shoe and 
cotton and woolen factories, but all the ordinary trades 
contain representatives of the race. Besides tailors, 
grocers, bakers, carpenters, cabinetmakers and joiners, 
there are doctors, lawyers, teachers and journalists. They 
support nine newspapers in New England and New York. 

Prof. Thorold Rogers has said that ‘‘ voluntary emi- 
gration generally takes away the best, the most thrifty, the 
most active, and the most hopeful.” With the close com- 
munication between the new and the old worlds, however, 
and the low rates of carriage, the truth of this is less evi- 
dent than when it was first enunciated. Especially inap- 
plicable is it in the case of the French Canadians, for 
whom the change from one country to another means only 
a few hours’ ride on constantly running trains. Asa result, 
it cannot be said that it is the best or the worst of the race 
that comes hither. It is a mixture of both, though with a 
tendency toward the predominance of the latter, as those 
who are well placed at home have not the desire or incen- 
tive to change that moves the less fortunate. It is the 
farmer whose land has been over-cropped and burdened 
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with mortgages. It is the young man whose inheritance 
through constant subdivision has dwindled to nothing. It 
is the habitant without possessions or prospects. On the 
whole, however, the standard of these newcomers both as 
regards intelligence and adaptability differs not a whit 
from that of the general body in the districts from which 
they migrate. They bring with them the same ignorance 
of things which average Americans know, the same 
bigotry, the same narrow development which mark them 
in Quebec. That is as they come. Their desirability, 
then, as settlers, is dependent on the readiness with which 
they may be assimilated into the industrial and political 
life of this country. The United States has no room for 
resident aliens or ‘‘ industrial vandals.” 

The French Canadians that come to the United States 
are mostly from agricultural districts. The largest quotas 
are furnished by the eastern counties and the diocese of 
Rimouski and Three Rivers. Despite this fact, there is 
an imitative strain in the blood which enables them to 
learn readily how to operate machinery and perform 
mechanical work. Many of them have risen to positions 
of importance in the factories. In the mills at Fall River, 
Lowell, and Lawrence one may find them in charge as 
foremen and overseers. They take no part in strikes or 
labor agitations of any kind, and as a result they are highly 
esteemed and sought by the large manufacturers. 

The greatest objection to these immigrants as a social 
factor is their tendency to reduce the standard of living 
in New England factory towns. This is an important 
point, especially as there is a disposition on the part of the 
large corporations to leave the housing of their operatives 
to themselves. Now, in such factory centers the greatest 
overcrowding is to be found among the French Canadians. 
Detached cases prove nothing, but an instance or two will 
illustrate what is meant by this tendency toward depres- 
sion. In one factory city in Massachusetts which the 
writer visited he found crowded into a tenement of three 
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small rooms three families. Cooking, eating and sleeping, 
the storage of furniture, bedding and supplies had all to 
be confined in what could not have exceeded four hundred 
square feet of floor space. When it became necessary at 
night to parcel them out, five boys and three girls were 
apportioned to one of these rooms, eight adults to another, 
and four adults to the third. Yet in those three families 
there were nine wage-earners. In another tenement in 
the same place nine adults slept in a single room, while 
in a third six men occupied a hall in which two ordinary 
persons would have thought themselves crowded had they 
been obliged to share it. 

The writer has also visited settlements of the French 
Canadians in Maine, where rent is a minor factor, and 
found the same conditions prevailing. To those who are 
familiar with the scenes in the slums of any of our large 
cities this may not seem so terrible. But in the cities 
those conditions are the result of wretchedness and 
poverty, and whosesover the fault, they are involuntary. 
But with the French Canadian it is not so. A thrifty 
worker, he yet chooses such conditions in preference to 
improving his surroundings, and asa result he is a drag 
on his fellows in the labor world. 

At the same time, it must be stated that as a class the 
French Canadians are sober and steady, and in point of 
morals will compare favorably with any body of immi- 
grants. In one Massachusetts city where they constitute 
20 per cent of the population they furnish only 10 per cent 
of the criminality, and while they hold only 4 per cent of 
the wealth, they yet receive but 14 per cent of the publicaid. 
If not the same proportions, the same general rule holds 
in Woonsocket and Lincoln, Rhode Island, in the factory 
villages of eastern Connecticut, and in Biddeford and 
Waterville, Maine. 

It is as political factors that the most serious com- 
plaint is made. As Dr. Prosper Bender, one of their 
number, has said, ‘‘They are not as a rule admirers of 
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republican institutions, the bulk of them preferring a 
monarchical system of government.” Brought up to take 
everything from the priest, they are weak in local spirit 
and personal independence. Coming here with a strange 
language, and amid strange scenes, they band together in 
clans or groups. They dislike our public schools and pre- 
fer the parochial, where their children are taught the 
French language and the doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
church. All of their religious organizations are arranged 
so as to keep them apart from the people here, and make 
them strangers to American institutions. The strongest of 
these organizations is the St. Jean Baptiste Society, of 
which there are 210 branches in New England, with 31,000 
members. The battle-cry of the organization is ‘‘ Notre 
religion, Notre language et Nos Moeurs.”” Every member 
must be a French Canadian, must speak the French-Cana- 
dian language, and must be a member of the Catholic 
church, and all of his efforts must be directed to the 
preservation and the furtherance of those interests. The 
influence of such a body under the control of the priest- 
hood is evident. The whole tone of their literature, too, 
is undemocratic, and, if one were to believe the statements 
which are made by some of their leaders, their sole aim is 
the repeopling and reconstruction of New England. They 
also have been slow about becoming citizens or manifesting 
any deep interest in our institutions, and thus present a 
marked contrast to the Swedes and Germans. 

But per contra. The fact that the English language 
is strange to them and that they are not at all familiar with 
the principles of self-government undoubtedly accounts in 
a very large measure for this. The Scandinavians who 
have done so much to build up the great West did not 
have to be educated in the meaning of our institutions. 
They were experts in the art of self-government when 
they landed at New York. But it is very different with 
the French Canadian. Naturalization clubs, however, are 
being rapidly formed. The activity shown by this race in 
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the recent national election was very marked, especially in 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts. It is estimated that 
there are 25,000 French-Canadian voters at the present 
time in New England. At a complimentary dinner ten- 
dered to Hon. Wilfred Laurier by the French Canadians 
of Boston a year ago, Mr. Hugo Dubuque, of Fall River, 
one of the leaders of that race in Massachusetts and a 
member of the State legislature, stated: ‘‘You may be 
surprised when I say that in many States, such as New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and at certain 
times in Massachusetts and New York, when the normal 
voters come out, the total vote of citizens of French 
descent is sufficient to hold the balance of power. You 
must not be surprised if some of these days you see one 
of these little Yankee Canucks reach the White House as 
President of the United States. We are not satisfied 
simply to furnish the muscular force which is required in 
the manufactories, but we desire to participate in the intel- 
lectual and political life of our adopted country.” 

Those applying for citizenship, however, include only 
the younger men, those who came into this country as 
minors and have grown up under American institutions. 
In few cases do those who migrated thither in middle or late 
life seek citizenship. Already there have been two French 
Canadians in the Massachusetts legislature, four in the 
Maine, two in the Connecticut and two in the New Hamp- 
shire, while in town and city councils the race has been 
and is well represented. Not only are these immigrants 
becoming naturalized, but the clans into which they have 
collected are beginning to break up. This is especially 
manifest in Connecticut and Maine. The common tongue 
which served as a bond is beginning to lose its hold as a 
knowledge of English is acquired, and the habitant is 
pushing into the country and remote districts. He is taking 
up the farms which the younger native generation is quit- 
ting, and he is establishing for himself a home in the 
remote parts of New England which have hitherto been 
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visited by nothing save forest fires. Still again, the 
power of the priest grows less as the spirit of our life and 
the individual independence of our people become under- 
stood. The church has not the control over these younger 
ones that it has over the younger generations of Irish even. 
When the French Canadian is educated he is a reader, 
and under the quickening spirit of American freedom he 
is becoming a thinker, and an independent one, too. It is 
to the young French Canadian, then, the second genera- 
tion, that we are to look for the settlement of the problem 
which the coming of their fathers has introduced. Unless 
the present indications are all misleading, they will be not 
habitants but Americans, and that, too, in the best and 
fullest sense of the word, as the Scandinavians of the 
Northwest are Americans, or the Germans of the Central 
States. But it must not be forgotten that with the French 
Canadian the task is not only the learning of a language but 
the comprehension of a new theory of government. This 
means that the process of assimilation must be slower. 
GEORGE A. RICH. 





Thirty Years Under Bismarck’s Frown. 


Denmark is the oldest kingdom in Europe, and we 
may safely add that it is older than any other civilized 
constitution in the world. England, France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, etc. have all seen their subduer some time 
in the annals of history, and often has their reigning 
progeny been extinguished and substituted by conquerors. 
Denmark alone can turn the pages on an unbroken lineal 
descent dating back, seal overlapping seal, into the very 
twilight of myth and fable—aye, to the gods themselves! 
With Skiolld, the myth king of Denmark, the lineage 
begins. Listen! One early morning the Vikings of Lejre' 
found a barque that had drifted ashore. Boarding the 
wreck, they found a little naked boy lying on a sheaf of 


1 The ancient capital of Denmark, situated at Isefjord, Zealand. 
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ripe grain. They took him for a son of Odinn' who, 
they thought, had conferred his special providence upon 
them by sending them the boy. They lifted him over 
their heads on a shield, named him Skiolld,? and elected 
him king of Danes. Then Skiolld awoke and found. his 
sleep had earned for hima kingdom. Boys were ahead of 
their years in those days, mark you! The successors of 
Skiolld having expired, the first historical king we come 
across is sturdy Gorm, the Old, who reigned with his 
‘** Dane-beloved”” queen, Tyra Danebod,* in the ninth cen- 
tury, and from their tombs the line of descent points down 
the aisles of centuries to our present decade. 

The first king of Danes slept himself into position. 
That is more than can be said about Christian IX who 
now holds the throne. Hostile billows seethed wickedly 
about the state craft when he grasped the vacant spokes; a 
wide-awake helmsman was needed, and the young Gliicks- 
burgian did anything but sleep himself into smooth waters. 

After weathering the storms of 1864, anchor was 
dropped on the treacherous banks of the Prague Congress, 
1866. That was to conciliate Prussia and Austria as to 
their share in the booty of 1864, the three Danish prov- 
inces, Schleswick (South Jutland), Holstein and Lauenburg. 
This scheme terminated in the following resolutions: Prussia 
obtained exclusive possession of Schleswick; she bound 
herself, however, by article 5 of the treaty, to resign the 
northern districts of the territory to Denmark, provided 
the population should express their desire for such relin- 
quishment by a free vote. 

Here is where our story begins. Few outside of the 
borderlands know its real proportions; to that end the 
Prussian ‘‘ Reichspresse”’ has been on the alert in dissem- 
inating exaggerated and unreliable reports, and they had 
to, in spite of themselves, those miserable ‘‘ Reichspresse”’ 


1 The chief god of Northern mythology. 
2 Shield or shield bearer. 
3 Danebod means the “ hope” or the “ consoler” of Danes, 
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individuals, lest almighty Bismarck should frown upon 
them, and that was, especially in those years, something 
everyone prayed might not happen. \ 

Bismarck was not born with the emperor in his pocket. 
There was a time when people heard very little about Otto 
von Bismarck Schénhausen, and that was very early in 
the sixties. Then suddenly, the 24th of September, 1862, 
this uninteresting Otto jumps way up on the scale of 
‘*honor,”’ and pounces, with certitude of swoop, upon the 
post of prime minister. There he was, and now he was 
going to show the world what he was. In spite of the 
repeated veto of the representative assembly, he managed 
to carry his point to enlarge and re-organize the Prussian 
army, by the aid of which he hoped to establish the great 
empire that rose finished out of the blood baptisms of the 
Danish, the Austrian, andthe French campaigns. It is the 
Danish campaign that concerns us at present. 

In the year ensuing the army reform, Bismarck was 
universally hated by everybody in Germany. He had 
taken such violent, heedless action, that the expediency 
of doing something by which he would rise in popular 
estimation became at once evident to him. The uninter- 
esting Otto, Paris ambassador a year before, the wrathful 
discontent of the Prussian people tingling in his ears, saw 
that he had to interest his audience lest they should claim 
back their admission fee—the heavy army taxations. - 
The Schleswick-Holstein insurgents flourished bomb-shell 
and rebellion on the border. This was just the thing for 
our unhappy ‘‘jumper of honors,’’ and with the armed 
help of Austria he managed, think of it! within a year to 
exhaust plucky little Denmark of her last blood, bringing 
about the peace at Vienna October 30, 1864, that concluded 
in the severing of the three duchies from Denmark, to be 
surrendered to the united victors, Austria, Prussia, and 
Schleswick-Holstein. Shrewd, not-to-be-touched Otto! 
why rubbest thou thy hands? The military superiority of 
German drill and equipment had been proven, reader, and 
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although the assistance of Austria was thought of, still the 
German people thought more of their own exploits, and 
consequently more of their great chancellor who had made 
these exploits successful through his close-knit, impen- 
etrable diplomacy. But the victors soon got entangled in 
dispute in regard to the conquered provinces, the Kénig- 
gritz defeat put an end to Austria’s fighting ability, and 
the Prague treaty was drawn as already mentioned. 

Now while this sketchy outline lingers in our mind, it 
might be well to approach the core of the matter. Very 
plain as it is, it still requires the light of local history to 
be duly and honestly weighed. For about ten centuries 
South Jutland (the original term till changed to Slesvig by 
the Holstein counts under Queen Margaret in the four- 
teenth century) has belonged to, or rather was a part of, 
Denmark, as much as Jutland or any other recognized prov- 
ince is to-day. It has several times been given as a fief 
by the Danish crown to the Holstein-Gottorp princes, but 
geographically and constitutionally it has always belonged, 
and should always belong, to the King of Denmark. 
Article 5 of the Prague treaty was never carried out. On 
the contrary, Prussia immediately began to Germanize the 
Danish districts by the introduction of the German lan- 
guage as the language of the administration and courts of 
justice, and partly as the language to be spoken in the 
schools. By a treaty with Austria in 1878 the Prussian 
government finally succeeded in having article 5 an- 
nulled, and thus the Danish North Slesvigians had no 
longer the sanction of international law to oppose German- 
ization, and their hope of reunion with their old fatherland 
began to falter. Their deputies in the German and Prus- 
sian diets have never missed any opportunity of reminding 
the German government that the people who chose them 
are Danish and will continue to be Danish, if the precepts 
of international justice amount to anything. 

Increased effort has been made in the way of Ger- 
manizing the Danish North Slesvigians, and the year 1889 
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has put the crown upon their work, the Prussian govern- 
ment having completely excluded the Danish language 
from the schools, so that it may be used for instruction 
only in religion, while other instruction is communicated 
to the learners in a language perfectly foreign to them. 
The exclusively Danish-speaking portion of Slesvig em- 
braces the districts Haderslev, Abenra, Sonderborg, the 
northern part of Tonder and the northern parishes ot 
Flensborg districts. In this territory live in all 150,000 
people. However, it is only in the towns the influence of 
Germanization, which has reigned supreme since 1864, is 
beginning to make itself felt. Some of the school children 
are beginning to speak German among themselves, con- 
sidering the language the more elegant because of its being 
used by the government, and because they have learned it 
as the language of books, while they know Danish only as 
a dialect. South of this purely Danish-speaking district is 
a territory where Danish is prohibited by threats by the 
German authorities. The language of the crown people 
of these parts (the southern part of Tonder and parts of 
Husum and Flensborg districts) is almost thoroughly Dan- 
ish, but the parents mostly speak low-German to their 
children in order to make the German language come 
easier tothem. The children thus most frequently speak 
German among themselves, even though they all under- 
stand Danish perfectly well. A smaller district, into 
which we must include the city of Flensborg, is German- 
speaking by preference; still the cottagers and fisher-folk 
seem to cling to their native tongue. The children in 
this district are just able to understand Danish, and in 
some places they speak it with facility. In Flensborg, 
where no more than 2,000 to 3,000 of its 33,000 inhab- 
itants speak Danish at home, the majority of the grown 
men are able to speak Danish, and Danish sympathies are 
far more prominent within the city gates than the Danish 
language. Along the west coast, in parts of Tonder and 
Husum districts, and on some of the islands, Frisian is still 
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the popular language, but it is steadily being superseded 
by low-German. 

In Slesvig, Danish is still spoken throughout a terri- 
tory inhabited by 210,000 people, but, when asked how 
many of these use Danish among themselves, we must 
first subtract from the total number of inhabitants of North 
Slesvig proper (about 150,000) the number of government 
officials and of, German-speaking city people, making a 
total of about 6,000. Thus there remains 144,000. Count- 
ing four-fifths of the inhabitants of the threatened districts 
as Danish-speaking, one-fifth of those districts where Dan- 
ish is in the minority, and 3,000 for the city of Flensborg, 
the number of Danish-speaking inhabitants in Slesvig 
would seem to be 160,000. Germanism cannot be said to 
have made very rapid strides during forty years of unre- 
mitting agitation in its favor, for only two parishes (Vam- 
drup and Fjold) have changed from being predominantly 
Danish to become predominantly German. 

Thus we have seen how an honest people may be 
turned into a tool for an ambitious, uninteresting Otto, and 
how bloody war, constitutional severance, and the fraction 
of a thousand-year-old crown may sometimes be necessary 
to make him interesting to his own countrymen. Nowa- 
days few will deny that the Schleswick-Holstein rebellion 
was supported by Bismarck, not because of justifiable 
grounds on the part of the insurgents, but merely to show 
the practical capacity of the improved German army, 
whose enlargement had been rigorously opposed by the 
people and the representative assembly, and dish up with 
a victory or two before the sentiment of public opinion 
had grown too powerful against him. It was accordingly 
not undisciplined hordes he sent over the frontier, but 
expensively and superbly equipped army regulars, against 
whose numerous breech-loading, far-shooting guns the 
Danish muzzle-loaders availed but little. But a generation 
ago, rising, uninteresting Otto & Co. agitated the matter 
so well that they made all Prussia believe that this Schles- 
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wick-Holstein revolt was the ‘‘Leib und Ehrensache”’ of 
the German nation. And there were those thousands of 
young Prussians rushing into disastrous battle against a 
people whom they had historical reason to thank rather 
than to hate, to make uninteresting Otto interesting! The 
consequences of such procedure are never good. Hard 
as Bismarck has tried to subjugate Slesvig, his tyrannical 
executors have made comparatively little headway in Ger- 
manizing the South Jutlanders, who seem to be determined 
to maintain their nationality, and to bear the yoke of 
Germanism rather than lie at ease ‘‘at the proud foot of 
a conqueror.” O Otto! did’st thou know, when thou fellst 
to the execution of thy plan, that in the rays of history 
every one of those vanquished ones bears the age of a thou- 
sand years; that thou wert to fight, not that handful of 
staunch peasants in the Dybbol trenches, but mighty-souled 
giants dating their ancestry back to the times of shield- 
elected Skiolld, not to be overcome with expensive Krupp 
pieces, or close-knit diplomacy, reproachfully shaking their 
shaggy brows at thy thirty years of petty denationalization, 
none the weaker, but grown stronger by a generation since 
thou beganst to vex them? Did’st thou think of that, Otto ? 
Nay, it takes more than ‘‘Blut und Eisen,” thy chosen 
cry, to wrench an ancient people from its ancient home. 
Several societies have been organized in Denmark for 
the preservation of Danish nationality in South Jutland, 
and by their valuable and influential help the subdued peo- 
ple have been enabled to take up the struggle with fresh 
courage. To some it may seem a hopeless task, and others 
may think that increased effort toward national mainte- 
nance would only serve to irritate the Prussian authorities 
and thus endanger or utterly injure the situation of the 
Danish-speaking population; but the matter should not be 
viewed from the point of empowered majority to efface 
the mother features from the country, but from the neces- 
sity of fixing and supporting a national standard in South 
Jutland in order to intercept the further spread of Ger- 
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manism into North Jutland and thus imperil the entire 
kingdom to final subjugation. The Danes have a keen 
appreciation of this fact. They have the fate of Poland 
before them, and they are practically aware of the South 
Jutlandish cause being a matter of life or death with them. 
To Americans that are used to vast distances within their 
own borders, and but slight difference in dialect and custom 
between their people, such questions as the Polish, the 
Schleswick-Holstein, and the Alsace-Lorraine, especially 
with reference to the contrariety in constitution and na- 
tionality of the peoples, appear hardly to be worth the 
blood and debate that has been wasted on their solution, 
inasmuch as solution seems to be more improbable the 
more it is fought for. However, we must understand the 
national difference between a Pole and a Prussian, between 
the Alsace people and the Germans and the Danes, or else 
pass no judgment. The Danes are descendants of the 
Norsemen, and are as distinct a people in language, litera- 
ture and constitution as the Germans, and if we compare 
the two races, the dissimilarities likely to be observed would 
equal the existing national differences between Americans 
and Frenchmen. It is also hard for us, as Americans, to 
understand why German and Dane cannot assimilate in 
unity under Schleswick-Holstein rule, when both seem to 
forget national hatred under the banner of America and in 
the course of a few years imbibe the ethics of American 
citizenship. The answer is, that while this is a free coun- 
try, where immigrating races may assimilate freely, and 
where no obstacle is raised against them because of their 
interest in the aftairs of the mother country if they but 
fulfill the duties of American citizenship, Schleswick-Hol- 
stein is an unfree country where the people’s national in- 
terests are trampled upon, where assimilation under the 
German eagle is enforced with military severity, and where 
at one time the petty plan of Germanization was carried so 
far that the ‘‘gens d’armes” (mounted country police) 
ordered the peasants to pull down their chimneys because 
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they were made of red bricks with white chalk between— 
red and white being the Danish colors; a country, happy 
American youth! where the slightest emanation of patriotic 
feeling is stifled with fine and prison, and where the congre- 
gation must listen to ministers of the church whom they 
are unable to understand because their preaching is in Ger- 
man, a country where the judge cannot understand the 
indicted and the indicted not the judge, and where the pro- 
ceedings of the court are spattered across the bar in 
miserable and often fatally erroneous oral translation, a 
country tattered by the brambles of injustice and fraud 
and bleeding under the jaws of insatiable Germanism—the 
issue of uninteresting Otto’s fortunate exertion to make 
himself interesting to the stare of the world. 
JOHANNES H. Wissy. 


Tenement Houses and their Tenants. 


It may seem unfortunate for the cause of tenement 
reform that there should be a severe depression of indus- 
tries just as one of New York’s most enterprising daily 
newspapers, the Press, had completed a series of articles 
exposing the worst features of tenement life. The public 
is hardly likely to be interested in two distinct sociological 
issues at the same time, and for the nonce the question of 
how to feed the poor has almost superseded that of their 
homes. Rent is payable once a month, but the stomach 
sends in its bill for payment every day. But in the long 
run the questions are the same, and no one who closely 
follows the problems of the unemployed in this city, with a 
view to their permanent relief, can help arriving at what 
is also the real point of the tenement problem. In both 
cases a betterment of material condition is aimed at. But 
it is very generally regarded as unwise to feed the unem- 
ployed by wholesale, and to pauperize their minds, their 
wills, and their spirits while building up their bodies only. 
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The moral wants of the individual must be considered, for 
they are the moral wants of society. 

This is the spirit in which tenement reform likewise 
must be promoted. For, after all, the main point is the 
improvement of the tenants rather than that of the tene- 
ments. Any one tenement is but an incident, though an 
enormously important one, in the environment that makes 
the tenant what he is. What we mean will be a little 
plainer if it is clearly borne in mind that one tenement does 
not make the tenants what they are, but the tenants, their 
standard of life, and their wants as they themselves see 
them, make the tenements what they are. We may tear 
down an unwholesome old tenement, which ought not to 
have been lived in for ten years past, and the tenants 
under present conditions will by nightfall find other tene- 
ments just as bad, where they are equally willing to live. 
A new model tenement building erected on the site of the 
one torn down may be readily rented at a fair net profit, 
exceeding the rate of interest that estates, savings banks, and 
other investors restricted by law are glad to get. But the 
population occupying all the model tenements built in any 
one year, under ordinary conditions, is of course very much 
less than the natural increase of the tenement-dwelling 
population, and there is always a probability that most of 
the people who moved out of the tenement that was pulled 
down are unchanged in their habits and desires. One 
good tenement has been put where there was one bad one 
before; so far, so good. But so long as we have done 
nothing to make the late tenants of the bad tenement want 
to tenant a good tenement, we are merely scratching the 
tenement evil on the surface. We will never catch up with 
the growth of the bad tenement population in that way, 
for we are simply running a never-ending race with the 
city’s social cancer, with the cancer always ahead. 

What can be done to make the tenement dwellers, asa 
whole, want better homes? This desire must be created 
and educated. A vast majority of these tenement ten- 
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ants are actually contented with their miserable surround- 
ings. Goand see them in their home environment, and 
while you are surprised at the environment, they will be 
surprised at your surprise. They see nothing else to be 
surprised at. They rather prefer, to neater and better- 
regulated apartments, the dirty and dingy rookeries in 
which, whatever may be the law in theory, there is in 
practice the utmost license of crowding and of subletting 
for immoral purposes. That part of the population which 
is thoroughly accustomed to these conditions of life is too 
large to be appreciably affected by influencing individuals 
here and there to build or to live in new tenements of a 
better character. The remedy must be of heroic quality. 
The educational reformation must take place simultane- 
ously, on ascale large enough to impress the mass of the 
tenement population with the idea that ‘‘ something has 
dropped.” They must be aroused in the large to the fact 
that better tenements are not only possible, but necessary. 

No single landlord of tenements, not even Trinity 
Church corporation, can make the needed impression on the 
tenement tenants. No philanthropic or religious organiza- 
tion, no association of landlords likely to be called into 
existence, is adequate to the task. We believe that nothing 
else will be at once so practicable and so nearly adequate 
to the demands of the situation as a strict sanitary tene- 
ment law, uniformly and rigidly enforced. There must 
be such a sanitary legal crusade against un wholesome tene- 
ments as will make it impossible for families moving out 
of a bad tenement that is about to be torn down to move 
into other tenements just as bad. Forthe other tenements 
just as bad ought to have to come down at the same time. 
When the evicted tenant goes around to all the other bad 
tenement buildings known to him, and finds that he cannot 
get quarters in any of them because they have been con- 
demned, he will be open to conviction on the subject of 
better tenements. If better tenements are provided, and 
the evicted population moves into and gets used to them, 
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they are likely thereafter to demand such. Nobody takes 
kindly to dirt and darkness after once becoming used to 
cleanliness, sweetness, and light. 

It is suggested that we must combine under one man- 
agement the work of destroying the bad tenements and 
building the model tenements. Since we can hope to break 
up the bad tenements only by the exercise of legal author- 
ity strong enough to act throughout the city, it is thought 
to follow that the bulk of the work of building model tene- 
ments must also be done by municipal authority. Not so. 
Here as at every other point the demand will and must be 
answered with an adequate supply by capitalistic enter- 
prise. The government has the right to condemn bad 
tenements, and if necessary destroy them, as was done in 
London. It may decide as to the character of the new, 
lay down sanitary laws and regulations to which they must 
conform, but municipal building and ownership is not 
necessary or wise from any pointof view. There will never 
be any difficulty about the amount of the supply. The 
government will have no more cause for interference here 
than it does in supplying grocery stores. The fact is, that 
in the last few years the supply of tenements of a better 
class has outrun the demand. To such an extent is this 
true that a partial paralysis of the building trade has re- 
sulted. Let us keep clearly in mind that it is the province 
of the government to destroy the bad and increase by every 
means in its power the love and desire for the good. 

Also the individual landlord’s ambition to make for- 
tunes in bad tenements must be firmly discouraged. The 
bad bargain between the unscrupulous landlord and his 
tenants must be attacked at both ends. There must be no 
maudlin sympathy for tenement landlords who violate the 
laws of physical and moral health forthe sake of making forty 
to one hundred per cent on their investments. Justice 
must strike down the tenement evil with her ‘‘ iron hand,” 
and at the same time pull down the bandage which art puts 
over her eyes, so that it may cover her ears also when 
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notorious and persistent law-breakers object. Batter down 
every infamously unsanitary tenement, haul the landlord 
into court, fine him, imprison him, or both, and he, too, 
will soon have a wholesome desire—the desire to respect 
the law. 

When a considerable number of evicted tenants have 
seen the attractions of the new and model tenements, the 
desire to live in such quarters will be extended to many 
more minds than the few who, under present conditions, 
seek better quarters when they leave worse. In other 
words, people would desire better tenements who had not 
desired them before, and this is where the gain in desire 
comes in. Gradually the wish to live in the model tene- 
ments would become strong enough to produce acquiescence 
in the laws against unsanitary crowding. 

KEMPER BOCOCK. 





Editorial Crucible. 


IT WOULD be difficult for a body of laborers, whether 
socialists, anarchists, knights of labor or trades unionists, 
to indulge in a greater array of false economic platitudes 
than are now being daily reeled off in Congress in the name 
of intelligent statesmanship. 





IN ANNOUNCING his approval of the Wilson bill, Mr. 
Carnegie has entered the fold of cheap-labor statesmen, 
where he always really belonged, as his attitude in the 
Homestead episode conclusively demonstrated. One word 
from him would have prevented that whole affair, which 
will ever remain a disgrace to American capitalists. Such 
men as Carnegie have done more to bring discredit upon 
the motives of protectionists than all the arguments of free- 
traders. All who favor protection as a principle in national 
policy, rather than as a mere device to aid particular capi- 
talists, may well hail Mr. Carnegie’s change of allegiance 
as a real advantage to the cause. 





THE TARIFF debate now going on in Congress is very 
interesting, if only as an illustration of how little the aver- 
age congressman knows about the economics of the subject 
with which he is called upon to deal. Mr. Breckinridge 
of Kentucky, Mr. Turner of Georgia, and Mr. Everett of 
Massachusetts, all of whom made long and eloquent 
speeches, have shown that they are still in the swaddling 
clothes of early English ‘‘ supply and demand” economics. 
The only difference between their ignorance of modern 
economics and that of poor Bourke Cockran is that he was 
unguarded enough to proclaim his neglected education 
upon the subject by admitting that he had never heard 
that ‘‘ The value of any material or element of wealth de- 
pended upon any other law than that of supply and de- 
mand.” Is not an economic kindergarten for congressmen 
necessary ? 
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Ir HAS BEEN a matter of surprise to many that the 
farmers did not take more kindly and more enthusiastically 
to the free delivery of their mail. This is not a matter of 
regret, as might at first be thought. The free delivery 
system tends to stereotype the present isolation of the 
farmers, and anything that tends in that direction is to be 
deplored. We want more, not less, social contact. It is 
the intercourse of the country store and the post office that 
helps to make up for the otherwise unsocial condition of 
the farmers’ life. The free delivery system in the cities is 
not objectionable for the same reason, for here the touch 
of other individuals is constantly felt, and the social fric- 
tion and development are necessarily a part of the every- 
day life. Every human being must have opportunity for 
coming into contact with other lives. Without this there 
is stagnation and deterioration. 





AMONG THE remarkable contributions to industrial 
history made in the debate on the Wilson bill is the an- 
nouncement, by Congressman Harter of Ohio, that pro- 
tection is the cause of French wages’ being lower than 
English. The Ohio statesman seems not to know that 
England got her great start of France before she adopted 
her free-trade policy. England had the factory system 
half a century before she brooked any competition with the 
Continent. It was under this development of the factory 
system that the English wages got a start of the French. 
Poor France was under feudalism until the Revolution, 
and has only recently begun to have the factory sys- 
tem, which is the only means of procuring low-priced 
products without low-priced labor. If Mr. Harter would 
rely more upon the facts of English history, and less upon 
Edward Atkinson’s statements, he would be less likely 
to exhibit himself before the public to such great disad- 
vantage. 





THE LONDON TIMES, in summing up the agricultural 
industry of Great Britain for 1893, shows that during the 
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past year hay has been imported into London from Canada, 
Argentina and New Zealand. In London it sold at the 
famine price of £8 10s ($45) per ton, and, says the 7imes, 
‘*It is worth mentioning that at the time English hay was 
fetching £8 or more per ton in London, good meadow hay 
was selling in the west of Ireland at £2.” The distance 
by water from the west of Ireland to London does not ex- 
ceed the distance by water from Milwaukee to Toledo on 
our lakes. Under our restricted coasting trade, a Canadian 
vessel that should attempt to carry a ton of hay between 
these two points would be confiscated. Yet the transpor- 
tation is so low that hay could not sell at fifty cents per ton 
more in Toledo than in Milwaukee. But in Great Britain, 
under ‘‘ free coasting trade,” that great boon for which our 
Crisps, Wilsons, Wellses, and Codmans are contending, 
there is a difference in the price of good meadow hay in 
western Ireland and in London of £6 ($30) perton. Yet 
with the flags of all nations free to earn the £6 by carrying 
#2 worth of hay from west Ireland to London, not a solitary 
craft offers to do the lonesome job. 





THERE appears to have been general surprise at Mr. 
Carnegie’s indorsement of the Wilson bill. May not the 
real reason for the great ironmaster’s change of front be 
found in the fact that the Wilson bill would be a personal 
advantage to Mr. Carnegie, not by promoting the general 
prosperity of iron manufacturers, but by practically killing 
off his numerous American competitors, and so give him 
more nearly a monopoly of the great western market for 
steel rails? He now manufactures on so large a scale that 
his cost of preduction is but slightly above the foreign. 
American competitors, especially those of southern, western, 
and, in the near future, Rocky Mountain and Lake Superior 
regions, will trench on his contracts twenty times where 
foreign competition will dosoonce. Low duties will sweep 
out of existence manufacturers near the seaboard first, and 
as they disappear his ascendency in the market may even 
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relatively increase. Being 400 miles nearer the center of 
the American market than they, he has the advantage of 
that, in the cost of transportation, against all foreign pro- 
ducers. What matter if it transfers a third of our iron 
manufacture to foreigners, so that Carnegie gets greater 
control of what is left? Is not the supremacy of Carnegie 
more important than the prosperity of the American 
nation ? 





THIs is an excellent time for American cities, particu- 
larly New York, to redeem themselves from their unenvi- 
able reputation for dirt and disorder. There are millions 
of able-bodied laborers seeking work, the failure to get 
which forced them to become beggars and paupers. It 
would be better for laborers and the community to give 
them employment in making public improvements than to 
spend the money upon them in charity. Since property 
owners will finally have to pay the taxes to support paupers, 
or contribute the funds for charity, they would much rather 
contribute a little more and have it go for permanent 
public improvements. With the expenditure of a few 
millions each, the appearance of the great American cities 
would be revolutionized as Paris was by Napoleon III. 
Central Park came into existence in that way. It was 
begun chiefly to give work to the unemployed in the panic 
of 1857-58. To improve and beautify the great cities at 
this time would be an everlasting credit to America, because 
besides making American cities attractive and wholesome, 
a credit to the public spirit of the country, an inspiration to 
every citizen, it would do much to obviate the worst conse- 
quences of the greatest industrial panic in our history. 
Now is the time to doit. Let us not be afraid of a few 
millions. 





IN HIS RECENT ‘‘ Jackson celebration” address, at 
Louisville, Colonel Watterson delivered himself very 
frankly upon the tariff question and the duty of the Demo- 
cratic party, in which he is so prominent a figure. After 
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asking what the Democrats were elected for if not to carry 
out their party platform, and roundly denouncing their 
present attitude as dishonest and cowardly, he lays down 
principles upon which a ‘ Tariff for Revenue Only Bill” 
should have been framed by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. He would place the tax on sugar, tea and coffee, 
and ‘‘continue giving precedence, as far as possible, to 
revenue-yielding commodities not produced in this coun- 
try, down through the largest revenue-yielding domestic 
products,” and if necessary add ‘‘an income tax, first on 
inheritances and dividends, and if need required, on big 
incomes.” It may be said for Colonel Watterson’s scheme 
that it is free from duplicity and has the merit of being a 
purely revenue tariff. It entirely eclipses Editor Dana's 
bill, because it would yield absolutely no protection to 
anybody. It is asimple free trade revenue measure. If 
Chairman Wilson would take Colonel Watterson’s advice 
and introduce such a measure, he would then be able un- 


mistakably to learn whether the people of this country 
really wanted free trade or whether they had simply beer 
misled by a juggle of words into supporting an anti- 
protective policy, under cover of pretended conservative 
protection. There is always virtue in honesty, even when 
it is wrong-headed. 





As IF to give special prominence to his bad economics 
and poor history, Congressman Harter cites the fact that 
wages are higher in England without protection than they 
are in France with protection as conclusive proof that no 
protection is needed inthis country. Hesays: ‘‘ The facts 
are that the difference between the English wages and the 
wages of France is greater than the difference between the 
wages of America and the wages of Great Britain, and yet 
Great Britain, within about twenty-two miles of her high- 
taxed (protected) competitor and paying very much higher 
wages, does not ask for a protective tariff.” Of course, 
Great Britain does not need protection against France and 
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Mr. Harter ought to know why. It is not because she is 
within twenty-two miles of France nor because she has 
free trade, but it is because she has better machinery than 
France, and that machinery she secured under a highly 
protective regime having a monopoly of the factory sys- 
tem. If France had the same machinery as England, then 
England would need protection or have to yield the field 
to France. Mulhall estimates that productive energy costs 
17 cents per 1000 foot tons in Great Britain, against 27 
cents on the Continent, and exclaims: ‘‘ This advantage en- 
ables us as far as labor is concerned to undersell Continen- 
tal nations by 12 per cent, although our workmen’s wages 
are almost double.”* This great superiority of machinery 


in England was developed before she adopted free trade, 
and the fact that she could thus undersell the Continent by 
virtue of it was the real reason why she adopted free trade. 
Now it is exactly because England’s machinery is substan- 
tially the same as ours that her lower wages enable her to 


undersell us. If our machinery was as much better than 
England’s, as England's machinery is better than that of 
France, we should be as impregnable against the English 
competition as England is against French competition. It 
is not against the products of low-paid hand labor, but 
against low-paid labor with highly developed machinery 
that we need protection. That is why England is a more 
serious competitor to America than any other country, not- 
withstanding that her wages are the highest in Europe. 


1 History of Prices, p. 57. 





Economics in the Magazines. 


Under this head we only call attention to the articles, in 
the current magazines, on social and economic questions, giving 
the point of view or method of treatment and other items that 
will serve as a guide for readers and students. 


The Nineteenth Century. ‘‘The Scramble for Gold.” 
Under this title are two articles. The first, by Julius 
Vogel, considers the danger of an inadequate currency, 
which is the cry made against monometallism by bimetal- 
lists, as bringing in its train ‘‘diminished purchasing 
power, a fall in prices, crushing out of less powerful pro- 
ducers, over-supply by the survivors,” and consequently 
‘*starvation wages.” The writer does not find the first of 
these as yet occuring as a result of the English policy. 
Yet there is danger from the other nations, and Mr. Vogel 
is therefore in favor of international bimetallism, the coinage 
of both gold and silver, making both legal tender for any 
amount, at a ratio fixed ‘‘not very far in advance of the 
market price at the commencement of the agreement.” 
The second is by J. P. Heseltine, who considers that ‘‘ for 
purposes of internal trade, one standard is practically as 
good as another. It is only when payments for external 
trade have to be made that difficulties arise.’’ The posi- 
tion of England tends to isolate it, restrict its foreign 
trade, and is in every way disadvantageous. Some change 
must be made. He favors bimetallism, and proposes ‘‘a 
ratio with a seignorage to be fixed by international agree- 
ment, and varied as from time to time may be found 
necessary.” 


The North American Review. (1) ‘‘The Income Tax 
on Corporations,” by Hon. William L. Wilson. Mr. Wilson 
first of all shows the condition of the Treasury, depleted, 
and the cause thereof. Because of this, new sources of 
revenue must be sought. The ‘‘ Income Tax on Corpora- 
tions” is proposed because here is a class enjoying ‘‘ public 
franchises of a very substantial character. Such a tax 
upon invested capital would be no hardship, would be free 
from the objections to a personal income tax, and could be 
easily placed and collected.”” (2) ‘‘Are the Silver States 
Ruined?” by Gov. Davis H. Waite. We are pleased that 
he says ‘‘Colorado is not ruined.” Still, the conditions in 
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the State are bad; mines closed, and all that follows in the 
train. To remove these bad features he proposes that 
each State coin silver and gold for use within its borders, 
and claims that this is a constitutional right. (3) ‘‘ How 
to Prevent a Money Famine,” by Hon. James H. Eckels. 
The writer calls for an education of the American people 
as to the essential requisite of currency, soundness. They 
ought not to look to Congress but should employ local 
means for relief in distress, z.c., banks of deposit and 
discount, where any man who ‘‘ wants money could at all 
times obtain it if he had either credit or salable com- 
modities.” (4) ‘‘Tariff and Business,” by ex-Speaker 
Reed. It is not to be expected that such a strong advocate 
of protection, and a leader of the great party which stands 
for that principle, would find much to approve in the Wil- 
son bill. And he does not. He regards it as ‘‘not only 
drawn but managed so as to do our working people the 
maximum of harm. It is not a bill for revenue only; does 
not fulfill the platform of the Democratic party. It has all 
the forms of a protective bill.” He calls upon Republicans 
to do all they can to save the country from its enactment. 


The American Journal of Politics. (1) ‘‘The Balance of 
International Trade,” by Daniel Strange. The writer 
shows that the ‘‘ balance of trade,’’ over which there has 
been so much discussion, does not reveal the prosperity of 
our country, or the profit or loss of our trade with other 
countries. (2) ‘‘ Aspects of the Labor Problem,” by Ned 
Arden Flood. Here we have briefly presented the varied 
problems of the working classes, and the varied panaceas. 
The situation is fraught with danger, but may be safely 
passed and justice secured to all. (3) ‘‘Home Rule: A 
Plea for Free Cities,” by Joseph Dana Miller. A splen- 
didly written article. (4) ‘‘ Woman and the Wages Ques- 
tion,” by Samuel M. Davis. The reasons given for the low 
wages of women—inefficiency, immobility, and prejudice, 
do not at all touch the real cause. The solution is there- 
fore ineffective. 


The Forum. (1) ‘*The Teaching of our Recent Eco- 
nomic Experiences,” by David A. Wells. After a review 
of the present situation, its causes and its results, Mr. 
Wells is certain that a better popular education in political 
economy will tend to avert a recurrence. We need to 
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know ‘‘the history of the world’s experience in endeavor- 
ing to better its material condition, and the making of 
correct deductions from such experience.” (2) ‘‘ The 
Principles and Method of the New Tariff Bill,” by Hon. 
W. L. Wilson. Mr. Wilson believes ‘‘ Taxes should be 
exacted from the tax-payer for public purposes alone. 
The bill has been framed with this principle in mind. It 
does not go as far as its framers or the party desire, but is 
a step in the right direction. The really great and 
beneficent reform of the bill is the release from taxation 
of the great basic materials of modern industry. This is 
beneficial and necessary to the workingman. It will give 
larger markets."" The ad valorem feature of the bill he 
regards as justified by the experience of the last four years. 
The reduction in taxation of at least sixty million dollars, he 
calculates will afford great relief to all classes. (3) ‘‘The 
New Sectionalism—A Western Warning,” by Prof. L. M. 
Keasbey. This article shows succinctly the process of 
reasoning through which the silver miners and the farmers 
of the West have passed, in coming to the position of the 
Populist party.‘ (4) British Investors and Our Currency 
Legislation,” by W. Wetherell. The writer is of the 
opinion that the repeal of the Sherman silver-purchasing 
bill made little difference to British investors in American 
securities. At present they are anxiously awaiting con- 
gressional action on the tariff, which of course they expect 
to be to their benefit. They regard our pension laws with 
apprehension. Generally they look for the adoption of 
better and sounder financial policy. 


The Review of Reviews. Two articles on relief work, 
by Albert Shaw and Rev. Washington Gladden, D.D., are 
of present importance to all interested in aiding the unem- 
ployed. Editor Stead contributes a not altogether valu- 
able paper on ‘‘The Mission and Destiny of Canada.” In 
reference to the tariff, the editor, Mr. Shaw, urges the 
Democrats to take the time necessary to the preparation of 
a bill framed upon permanent and radical lines, and not 
be satisfied with a makeshift like the Wilson bill. | What- 
ever the bill, ‘‘by common consent and understanding it 
should remain substantially unchanged for ten years. It 
is, upon the whole, easier for business to adjust itself to 
the tariff, than for the tariff to adjust itself to business.” 


1 See article in this number, ‘‘ Colorado’s Mistake About Silver.’’ 





Among the Books. 


Les Bourses du Travail. By G. DE MOLINARI, Editor-in- 
chief of the Journal des Economistes. Guillaumin & Cie, 
Paris. 1893. pp. 335. 

Do laborers get a fair share of the good things of this 
world which result from the joint efforts of labor and capi- 
tal? The answer which M. de Molinari gives to this 
question is both affirmative and negative. He holds that 
wages to-day constitute more nearly than formerly a just 
proportion of the product of industry; but also that they 
will continue to absorb a larger and larger portion; that 
this further increase will come, as every past acquisition 
has come, through remedies adopted by the laborers them- 
selves to improve their condition, and not from intervention 
on the part of the state; and that a higher social level is 
to be attained only by the modification and perfection of 
the institutions under which we are now living. 

He is an economic evolutionist, and writes in the fear 
of the possible consequences of socialism. He believes 
that socialism has become epidemic; that measures of 
repression are not sufficient; that it is quite possible that 
the first portion of the socialist program, the expropriation 
of the capitalist class by a social revolution, will be success- 
ful, particularly in view of the fact that governments are 
trying the homceopathic remedy of opposing revolutionary 
socialism with state socialism, and this more than any- 
where else in the most democratic of all countries, the 
United States. 

He therefore presents a philosophy of the labor prob- 
lem, emphasises the social necessity of a contract rela- 
tion in industry, and urges the modification and perfect- 
ing of the wages system. His theory of wages is that the 
price of labor, like that of everything else which is bought 
and sold, is determined by cost; that there is a necessary 
tate of remuneration for labor which represents the ex- 
penses of producing labor—the cost of living of laborers; 
and that this is the just return for their services in indus- 
try. The chief obstacles in the way of making this larger 
are the secrecy which laborers and capitalists alike persist 
in maintaining regarding the rate of wages actually paid, 
ignorance as to the real condition of the market, its limited 
extent, and the retail methods and pressing necessity of 
the laborer as seller in the same. 
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The author believes that the remedy lies in ‘‘ widening 
the market for labor.” ‘The benefits derived would be 
greater security of income and regularity of employment, 
and higher wages; the time is opportune; it is the next 
step in industrial evolution. Moreover, this would only be 
extending to labor the process of evolution which has 
already reached capital and the production of a large num- 
ber of staple products like cotton, wool, iron, the cereals, 
and so forth. He urges the establishment of boards of 
trade and stock exchanges in which labor should be the 
article dealt in, and devotes the larger half of his book to 
an historical account of the attempts to establish these 
‘* bourses du travail” in France. 





The Children of the Poor. By JacoB A. Riis. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1893. pp. 300. Illustrated. 

This work relates primarily to the children of the 
tenement house poor of cities, and more especially to those 
of New York. Five or six million people are now concen- 
trated within a radius of twenty miles of London, and 
more than four million within thirty miles of New York, a 
large proportion of whom are sheltered in tenement houses. 
Under the old conditions of social life, pestilence and 
disease that flourish where poverty abounds kept the 
population somewhat in check, but under our present con- 
ditions, with better sanitary regulations, the children are 
born to live and not todie. The education of these chil- 
dren is the most important and perhaps the most difficult 
problem which is presented to our civilization. The 
author, out of the kindness of his heart, dwells much on 
the innate goodness of the children of the slums, as if the 
reason for their turning out so badly is to be found in the 
evil education of their environment, and he pleads for that 
help and care which will retain the goodness and cultivate 
the nobler qualities, without which they will go to the bad. 
Perhaps he greatly overrates this innate goodness, but we 
must heartily agree with him that education, in the best 
sense of that word, is an important and practical correct- 
ive and should be applied to the fullest extent. The 
literary style of the work shows the school wherein the 
writer is trained. There is a newspaper familiarity with 
the slang of the gutter, but the subject matter is of such 
interest that these defects may be overlooked. Its relations 
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to the political future of the country are such as to give it 
an interest outside that of mere philanthropy. The rela- 
tion of the question to local politics, to the industries, and 
to the development of good citizens whose training is now, 
too often, guided and directed by aliens, should awaken 
the American citizen to more positive action in this matter. 





The Cosmopolis City Club. By REV. WASHINGTON GLAD- 
DEN, D.D. New York: The Century Co. 1893. pp. 
135. 

In this little book we have in a convenient form 
the series of papers originally published in the Century 
magazine. Dr. Gladden has made quite an extended 
study of municipal government, both in the United States 
and foreign lands. Many observers of our institutions 
have seen in our cities the one weak spot of a democratic 
form of government, and with them Dr. Gladden agrees. 
In this book, under the guise of a record of the origin, 
development, observations and accomplishments of a club 
devoted to a study of municipal problems, he points out 
the weaknesses of our system, and suggests various meth- 
ods of improvement. 

The club, composed of men of all shades of opinion, 
political and religious, is based upon the idéa that in each 
city there is need of an organization of the industrious and 
respectable, with principles upon which all well-disposed 
persons may unite, which shall make a study of the prob- 
lems of its own city, put them before the people, and take 
the lead in training citizens to active and intelligent par- 
ticipation in public affairs. The object is educational. It 
is not to make nominations, but to exert an influence that 
the national parties will have to recognize in making nom- 
inations. Here Dr. Gladden has struck a sound principle, 
and it is unfortunate that he allows it to be lost near the 
conclusion of the book. The national parties should be 
held responsible for the principles and policies of every 
division of the affairs of government, from the president 
down. They should have principles and policies for every 
department, national, state and municipal. 

As for the ideal charter, we are of the opinion that it 
is open to objections, some of which are given in the book. 
The idea of one-man-power is a departure from democratic 
principles, and tends toward absolutism and despotism. 
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We do not like it. The short term of office is commend- 
able. All the other reforms can be secured by clinging to 
the first principle of making national parties responsible 
for all acts of their representatives, from the highest to the 
lowest. We are in favor of home rule for cities, and here 
agree with Dr. Gladden. We want to see responsibility 
placed where the people can have an opportunity to 
approve or disapprove. Dr. Gladden’s book is worthy a 
wide reading, only readers must be careful not to be led 
away by the ‘‘ideal” charter, or his tendency toward 
municipal ownership of some franchises. Here again he 
is led astray by Nationalist vagaries. 





Oliver Cromwell. By GEORGE H. CLarK, D.D. Boston: 
D. Lothrop Company. 1893. pp. 258. [Illustrated. 

Dr. Clark had for his purpose in writing this story of 
the Protector, the presentation in briefer and more popu- 
lar form of the Cromwell pictured in the scholarly and ex- 
tended work of Carlyle. In the popular mind Cromwell is 
known only to be condemned. Nothing good seems to be 
known. This is due to the sources from which facts con- 
cerning Cromwell have been taken. But there is another 
and altogether different view to be taken of this prominent 
figure in English history. Carlyle was among the first to 
discover and present this brighter and purer picture, but 
his work is not adapted for popular reading. In order, 
therefore, that the conclusions of Carlyle may be presented 
to the people, Dr. Clark writes. In his estimation, Crom- 
well was the greatest and purest ruler ever known in 
England; the most interesting man who ever had any 
connection with the English government; wise, true, and 
noble, with the record of only a single deed to the contrary. 
All statements otherwise are utterly unproven. Consider- 
able attention is paid to the charges made against Crom- 
well. Constant reference is made to royalist aspersions, 
and the author is occasionally conscious of their weari- 
someness to the reader, yet he feels forced to notice them. 
He refutes the most important charges at length. 

The story is quite interestingly told, and it is perhaps 
impossible to do better with the subject, yet it is hoped 
that a more direct narrative will be written, devoting less 
attention to consideration of the works of royalist calumni- 
ators. The illustrations are from old paintings and prints. 





